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i TAKES nine pages of this 
week’s Scholastic to tell 
you how to win prizes in the 
1937-1938 Scholastic Awards 
3 and News Examination. The 
rules and regulations are all 

‘ there, shipping directions, 

7 closing dates, lists of cash 

: a prizes, scholarships, and all 
12 § manner of awards—everything to help you turn out 
y a winning story, painting, music composition, or 
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198 whatever you decide to enter. 

21-E Now we hate to strike a pessimistic note, but, 
a regret it as we may, we feel bound to point out that 
a it takes losers as well as winners to make a suc- 


ay cessful contest. With nine pages telling you how to 
be winners, we feel that we ought to devote at least 
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me one page to directions for the losers. 

_ We might add that these directions will help you 
-~ lose gracefully not only in the Scholastic Awards 


— and the News Examination, but in any contest you 
. 41 may ever enter (including getting and keeping a job, 
te | making a success of your life, and being happy). 
These directions are sure-fire. They’ve been tried 
thousands of times and they always work. Follow 


i them carefully if you want to be a loser. You can’t 


lition —no, we mean you can fail! Here they are, then-— 
“How to Lose Prizes and Disappoint People”: 
— First of all, wait until the last possible moment 


before you start to work. Under no circumstances 
— carry a little pocket notebook around with you from 
now on and jot down ideas that come into your head 


ilson, and that you want to think about and stew over 
, Ma- roe ‘ 
shar before you start writing or drawing. If at all pos- 


, Jo sible, arrange to sit up all night before the contest 


Losers—Weepers? 
An kditorial 


give the judges a rough notion of what you have 
in mind. As soon as they realize you had a fairly 
good idea, but didn’t do the best you could with it, 
they’ll toss your work right out the door. 

Next—and this is an important rule for losers— 
be anybody but yourself. Be insincere. Be affected. 
Copy somebody else’s style. The judges can spot 
these things in a hurry. Affectation alone will dis- 
qualify you quicker than almost anything else. 

If you want to lose on a really magnificent scale, 
copy somebody else’s story or poem. This is plagiar- 
ism and there’s a law about it. Stealing someone 
else’s work and substituting it for your own has been 
tried in contests before. It is an ideal way to make 
yourself feel very foolish in the end. 

Don’t pay any attention to the rules. Fix this 
thought firmly in your mind: “Rules are just made 
for numbskulls.” If you want to create the worst 
possible impression, for instance, roll your art work 
and manuscripts and mail them in tubes, or send 
your music to the literary division and your sports 
story to the art division. 

Finally, be untidy about the appearance of your 
finished job. Try to give the judges a feeling that 
you don’t care whether they like it or not. Greasy 
manuscripts with the typewriter letters all filled up, 
badly pasted mounts, ink-splotched music scores, 
carelessly packed pottery—you can get the effect 
of sloppy work across in a hundred different ways. 
The strange thing here is that the feeling of who- 
cares is contagious. If you don’t care whether you 
win or not, probably the judges won’t, either. 

One word of advice on your conduct after losing 
a prize in the Scholastic Awards or any other project. 
Make up your mind now that if you lose this time, 
they can take their old contests and jump in the 
river. Don’t let anyone quote you that old-fashioned 
proverb that goes “Try, try again.” Sulk when the 
prizes are given out in your school assembly to some- 
body else. Be down-hearted and discouraged. That 
will cook your goose for good. 





anby, sine ? s : 

Fish- closes, finishing your entry. This will give your 

—_ work a nice hasty, garbled tone that will smack the 

Leo, judges right in the eye. 

John Then, don’t bother about making any revisions 
after you’ve written the first draft of your essay, 
song, mechanical drawing, or what have you. Just 
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The Lost Colony of Roanoke 


Scenes from an Historical Play by Esther Frances Royster 


Foreword to the Play 


T FORT RALEIGH on Roanoke Island in the coastal waters of North Carolina was 

held a 63-day celebration this summer commemorating tae 350th anniversary 

of the attempt of Sir Walter Raleigh’s colonists to plant the first English settlement 
in America, only to meet a strange and mysterious fate. 

Thrice weekly a symphonic drama, “The Lost Colony,” written by Paul Green, 
North Carolina Pulitzer prize-winning playwright, was enacted before thousands of 
enthusiastic spectators, in an amphitheater scooped from the sand dunes on the 
northern shore of Roanoke Island, site of the ill-fated settlement. The climax of the 
celebration came on August 18th, the 350th anniversary of the birth of Virginia 
Dare, the first child born of English parentage in America. On that day came Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to speak in the sun-flecked glade where the Lost Colony lived its brief 
space, and voiced his modern challenge for a revitalized democracy. 

Before this summer’s celebration at Fort Raleigh was started, Miss Esther Royster, 
a North Carolinian now teaching in the Asbury Park (N. J.) High School, wrote “The 
Lost Colony of Roanoke,” for presentation by her English history class as an assem- 
bly program in that school. Now that Miss Royster has attended the celebration, heard 
the President extol the Roanoke Island settlers, and seen Paul Green’s “Lost Colony,” 
for which she has the highest praise, she writes that she feels especially modest 
about her own little play on this subject. However, its adaptability for school use, 
especially, has recommended it for publication in Scholastic. The author and editors 
will be pleased if the play furthers interest in this early phase of our nation’s history, 
and encourages teachers and pupils to continue the celebration honoring “The Lost 
Colony” in their own schools during the remainder of this 350th anniversary year. 
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Scene Il 


Roanoke Island, August 25, 1587. 
Evening. 

CHARACTERS (In the order in which 
they speak): Anthony Cage, Dyonis 
Harvie, Ambrose Viccars, Robert 
Wilkinson, Nicholas Johnson, Joyce 
Archard, Joan Warren, Elizabeth Vic- 
cars, George How, Thomas Stevens, 


Scene I 

CENE I, omitted here, is laid at the 
Rose and Crown Inn, Plymouth, 
England, May 7, 1587. Sir Richard Hak- 
luyt and Sir Thomas Smythe are dis- 
cussing with Sir Walter Raleigh and 
Captain John White, his chief lieuten- 
ant, the expedition to Virginia which 
they are about to promote. Raleigh, 
the romantic and inveterate adventur- 


er has already organized two expedi- 
tions which explored part of the Atlan- 
tic coast but failed to plant a perma- 
nent colony. He has wagered his Dev- 
onshire estate that Queen Elizabeth 
will finance another, but the canny 
Queen refuses. Drake has brought 
home treasure from the Pacific, but 
Raleigh had nothing but a few tobacco 
plants to show for his adventures. Yet 
Raleigh will not give up. Convinced 
that if England does not colonize North 
America, Spain will, he gathers 
friends and money, and sends out 150 
persons under Captain White, to found 
a settlement on Roanoke Island, a 
sandy bar twelve miles long lying off 
the Carolina coast. Fish, game, and 
fruit were abundant there, but it had 
no good harbor, and the colonists were 
instructed to seek farther north along 
the Chesapeake, if it seemed wise, a 
location for the proposed “City of 
Raleigh.” Among the party were 
seventeen women and several chil- 
dren, including Elyoner White, daugh- 
ter of Captain (later Governor) 
White, and her young husband, 
Ananias Dare. Raleigh plans to follow 
later with supplies and reinforce- 
ments. He believes that with the wom- 
en along, the men will be less discon- 
tented, and more willing to establish 
permanent homes. He believes they 
will also be more willing to get to 
work planting crops and waste less 
time pining to return to England. 


A 


Margery Harvie, Elyoner Dare, Anan- 
ias Dare, Governor White, Christo- 
pher Cooper. 

(When the curtain rises all except 





White and Cooper are on the stage 
seated on rough benches around a 
campfire.) 

CacE: Do you remember that story 
which was going the rounds in London 
last spring? “In Virginia the soil is 
so fertile that peas in the ground for 
only ten days grow to height of four- 
teen inches.” 

D. Harvie: I think Raleigh expects 
us to raise corn in two months and 
fight the Spaniards while it is grow- 
ing. 

A. Viccars: The fertile soil of the 
New World didn’t interest me as did 
the tales of gold. Why it was said that 
the chains with which the Indians 
fasten up their streets are massive 
gold, and all the prisoners they take 
are fettered in gold. 

WILKINSON: One of Barlow’s skip- 
pers told of meeting an Indian king 
who wore what seemed to be a broad 
plate of gold on his head. 

JOHNSON: It’s a pity they didn’t seize 
him and make a closer investigation. 
Gold! I wager it was solid brass. 

WarREN: That wasn’t the most daz- 
zling story. There were rubies and dia- 
monds to be picked up on every shore. 
One had only to go out and gather 
them to hang on one’s dress and stick 
in one’s hat. 

E. Viccars: You really didn’t be- 
lieve all that, I hope, Joan. 

WarrREN: No, not exactly, but I 
wasn’t prepared for the fact that all 
the stories were fairy tales. 

How: You remember how that little 
jingle went: 


(Photo by Wootten- Moulton) 


Katherine Cale as Eleanor Dare, mother of the famous Virginia Dare, with the 
baby Virginia (played by Lynn Bailey) in her arms. 
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‘Virginia is a fair, merry land 
And a fair, merry Jand is she! 
To her we'll go 

From her we'll come 

With gold shall make us free!” 

SteveNS: Yes, Sir Walter swore 
we’d all be double rich. 

Cace: Jail in England couldn’t be 
worse than this. Here we are with sup- 
plies running low, with winter coming 
on, and with unfriendly Indians ready 
to spring upon us at any unguarded 
moment. 

A. Viccars: I don’t see why the In- 
dians should hate us. Didu’t we bring 
gay beads and bright-colored blankets 
to trade them for food? I heard that 
Amadas’ men gave a shirt and a hat 
to a savage and he was so delighted 
that he brought them a boat-load of 
fish. 

JoHNSON: The Indians did steal that 





The meeting house at Fort Raleigh. Part 
of the interior of this old church is repro- 
duced on the stage as setting for the pag- 
eantcommemorating the Roanoke colony. 


silver cup from Sir Richard Grenville. 
He couldn’t let that pass. He’s a lion 
for bravery, you know. , 

WILKINSON: Yes, and far too proud 
and hot-headed. When he burned the 
Indian villages and corn fields they 
never forgave him, and they’re against 
all Englishmen now. 

E. Dare: Then, too, the English as 
visitors are one thing; the English as 
settlers are another. The Indians re- 
sent our taking land they’ve always 
held. 

Cace: But there’s room enough for 
everybody. “Live and let live,” that’s 
my motto. 

D. Harvie: That’s not the Indian 
way. They’ve taken a heavy toll of 
our men already. 

Wrikinson: Yes, when we arrived 
here after that long and dangerous 
voyage, and expected to be greeted by 
Grenville’s fifteen men, it was a sad 
shock to find no one, and to come upon 
their bones later bleaching among the 
grass. 

How: My father didn’t do them any 
harm, and remember how he was 
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Commemorating the 350th Anniversary of Virginia Dare, 
First Child of English Parentage Born in America 


treated. We were fishing for crabs 
when we heard sounds and looked up. 
Then the arrows began to fly. My arm 
was struck, but I ran on as fast as I 
could to tell you men in the fort. You 
came and found my father dead with 
sixteen arrows in his body. Just wait 
until I’m a few years older. I’ll show 
them they can’t get away with a thing 
like that. 

STEVENS: We all feel your father’s 
loss very keenly, but taking revenge 
by going against the Indians would 
mean death for us all. 

WarrEN: I’m afraid that will be our 
fate anyway unless we get more set- 
tlers and more supplies. 

E. Dare: I wonder what’s keeping 
father and Mr. Cooper. They were still 
trying to decide which was to take the 
ship and go back to England when I 
left the hut. Ananias, suppose you go 
and see what they are doing, or they’ll 
both argue all night, because neither 
wants to go, and each thinks the other 
should. 

A. Dare: I'll go and find them and 
see how my little daughter sleeps. 

D. Harvie: Ah! the proud father. He 
must needs look at her every five min- 
utes to see that she hasn’t disappeared. 

M. Harvie: Don’t you say a word. I 
caught you peeping at her yesterday 
when you thought no one was looking. 

E. Viccars: Who wouldn’t be proud 
of such a baby? The little Virginia is 
the joy of all our hearts. 

How: I think I know why Governor 
White doesn’t want to go back to Eng- 
land. The little one clings too closely 
to his fingers. Still, he’d be very proud 
to tell the queen and Sir Walter that 
the first English child to begin life in 
America is his grandchild, Virginia 
Dare. 

(Governor White, Cooper and Dare 
enter, left.) 

E. Dare: Father, we were wonder- 
ing what you were doing. We are all 
anxious to know who is to return to 
England. 

WuiteE: I hoped to persuade Cooper 
to go, but haven’t been successful. Now 
we’re just where we’ve been for days, 
arguing about who shall go. 

Cooper: Governor, I'll put it up to 
the crowd here; you are the very best 
one to go. No one has so much influ- 
ence with Sir Walter as you. 

WuiteE: But if I went, people in Eng- 
land might say I’d forsaken the set- 
tlers I’d enticed to come with me. 

Cooper: My dear Governor, we'll all 
sign a statement to the effect that you 
haven’t forsaken your friends, but 
have gone to help them. 

E. Dare: Father, we’ll miss you sad- 
ly; but we’re glad to have you go since 
it seems best. 

Wuite: But Elyoner, I can hardly 
bear to leave you and the little one. 

E. Dare: We shall be all right; as 
long as Ananias is with me, I shan’t 
be afraid. 

ArcHarD (To Governor White): Do 
you think, sir, there is any danger of 


England’s stopping ships bound here? 

White: If I thought that, back I'd 
take every single one of you. What 
put such an idea in your head? 

ARCHARD: It was Fernando’s talk of 
war with Spain. He said Queen Bess 
and Sir Walter would forget us if they 
ever came to a clash with Spain. 

Wuite: Don’t worry, my dear girl. 
We all know war may come, but not 
this year, nor next, nor even next to 
that. 

WILKINSON: At any rate, we'll hold 
this land for England. 

Wuite: That’s the way to talk. Don’t 
waste your time seeking gold or a 
waterway to the Pacific as Lane’s men 
did, but raise crops and build homes 
instead. Try to keep peace with the 


FIRST ENGLISH COLONIES 
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SITE OF FIRST ENGLISH 
SETTLEMENTS. IN NEW 
WORLD, 1585-7- BIRTHPLACE 
OF VIRGINIA DARE, FIRST 
CHILD BORN OF ENGLISH 
PARENTS IN AMERICA, AU- 
GUST 18, 1587. 
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A marker at old Fort Raleigh. 


Indians. I shall come back as soon as 
I have laid before Sir Walter the con- 
ditions and the needs of the colony. 
Now, I for one, must go. It will take me 
half the night to go thru my papers. 
See you all tomorrow. Coming, Elyon- 
er and Ananias? (They leave and 
others rise to go.) 

E. Viccars: The rest of us will prob- 
ably be writing letters fully as late to 
be sent back to the folk at home. 

Curtain. 


Scene III 

Roanoke Island, Summer of 1591. 

CHARACTERS: Governor White, Cap- 
tain Spicer, Ralph Skinner, mate; and 
Captain Cooke. 

(Enter White from left; Spicer from 
right.) 

WutteE: No news yet? 

Spicer: Not yet, but you mustn’t 
lose heart. Come and rest here awhile; 
you must be exhausted. 

WuitTeE: I thought perhaps I might 
find some trace here where we used 
to gather around the camp fire. (No- 
tices an old chest and goes over to it.) 
What is this? (Examines it.) Why it’s 
one of my old chests. (Opens it.) Noth- 
ing in it. 

Spicer (who has come over to see 








eee 
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the chest and picked up an old book 
near by): What is this? 

WuitE (taking it): Why this is 
mine, and it was in this chest which 
we buried the day before I left here. 
(Looking around, he picks up a fold- 
er.) This folder contained some of my 
valuable papers. I know none of the 
settlers would have opened this chest 
and scattered my papers and books. 
The Indians certainly must have rifled 
it. And my poor settlers, I’m afraid 
they were murdered by these same 
savages. 

Spicer: Now, Governor, we aren’t 
going to give up hope yet. I’ve just sent 
Skinner and his men to search around 
the fort, and Captain Cooke has gone 
over to the mainland to see what he 
can find out from the Indians. Surely 
we'll get some news soon. 

Wuite: They can’t be nearby or 
they would have heard the guns when 
the salute was fired, and come down 
to the boat. As we came ashore sing- 
ing tunes which they knew, I hoped 
to hear their shouts of welcome. In- 
stead, no sign of human life have we 
seen. 

Spicer: But we’ve searched only a 
short time; before nightfall surely 
we'll get a trace. 

White: Four years is a long time. 
The colonists must have given up hope 
of my ever returning. 

Spicer: You tried to get back ear- 
lier; you can’t blame yourself for any- 
thing. 

Wuite: Little did I think when I 
left here that the war with Spain 
would come so soon, and that England 
would need all her ships to fight the 
Spanish galleons. I pleaded with Sir 
Walter. “My colonists will starve,” I 
told him, “unless we get supplies to 
them.” 

Spicer: But it really wasn’t Sir Wal- 
ter’s fault that you couldn’t come 
earlier. Didn’t he try to send you back 
with supply ships a few months after 
you returned to England? 

WuiteE: Yes, but those ships were 
seized by the government for the war. 

Spicer: But you did get permission 
to take a ship out later on. 

WuitTeE: We didn’t get very far: our 
vessel was stopped, crippled and 
driven back into port by a Spanish 
galleon. 


The setting for the Paul Green play. The stage, 85 feet long, is 
constructed of hand hewn logs and thatched roof. In the rear 
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Spicer: After that, I suppose there 
was nothing to do but to wait until 
all the Spanish ships had been swept 
from the ocean. England’s mistress of 
the sea, now, and where is Philip’s 
glorious Armada? 

WuitTeE: Yes, most of those big awk- 
ward ships are at the bottom of the 
ocean. That was a marvelous victory 
for England. Small wonder my colon- 
ists were forgotten in all the excite- 
ment. But I never once forgot them. 
My little grand-daughtey—four years 
old she’d be this summer, and my 
daughter, Elyoner, so brave she was 
to be willing to have me go back to 
England and leave her. 

(Skinner comes in running). 

Spicer: Skinner? 

SKINNER: I’ve found a word carved 
on a tree. 

WHITE (jumping up _ excitedly): 
What word? 

SKINNER: C-R-O-A-T-O-A-N. 

WuitEe: They’re the Indians who 
were friendly to us. 

SKINNER: What do you suppose they 
meant by carving that name? 

WuiteE: Before I left, we agreed that 
if they should leave Roanoke they 
were to carve the name of the place to 
which they were going on a tree. 

SKINNER: This was about five feet 
from the ground on a tree over by the 
fort. 

WuitTeE: Was there nothing else ex- 
cept the word “Croatoan?” 

SKINNER: No. 

WuitTEe: You’re sure there wasn’t a 
cross under the name? 

SKINNER: Not a thing. Why did you 
think there’d be a cross? 

WuiteE: I’m thankful there isn’t, for 
if the settlers had left in danger they 
were to carve a cross under the name. 

Spicer: Then, they must have been 
all right when they left. They are 
probably comfortably located with 
their friends, the Croatoan Indians. 
I’ll go over and have-a look at that 
carving. 

Wuite: And I'll go with you. 

Spicer: Hadn’t you better wait here 
for Captain Cooke? It’s time he was 
here. 

WuiteE: Perhaps I had; I want to get 
his news the moment he arrives. 

Spicer: I'll join you here shortly. 
(Goes out.) 


Wuite: Thank Heavens, we've 
found some clue. And there was no 
cross. If they are only alive—nothing 
else matters. 

SKINNER: That old fort is certainly 
desolate. The settlers must have been 
gone for several years. 

Wuite: I left 117 people here when 
I went back to England four years 
ago. I hoped to find new huts and crops 
growing and a prosperous settlement 
in the “City of Raleigh” when I re- 
turned. Instead I find grass growing 
in the blockhouse, and a few rain- 
soaked papers and maps lying around, 
sole reminders that the whites have 
ever been here. 

SKINNER: (Goes over to the chest): 
This old chest is too heavy to carry 
away, and of course your beloved 
books and papers meant nothing to 
the savages. 

WuiTE: They must have been disap- 
pointed after digging up that chest not 
to find anything to pay them for the 
trouble. (Captain Cooke enters.) Ah! 
Cooke, what news? 

CooKeE: I haven’t been able to get 
any information from the Indians, sir. 

WuiTE: Don’t they know anything 
of the settlers at all? 

CooKE: I’m afraid not. I took them 
the presents of beads and blankets, 
but “We do not know” was all the 
answer I got when I asked them about 
the whites. They called me the “pale- 
faced jack rabbit,” and the old chief 
who ran the tribe tried to make me 
stay with him all night, but I, sir, let 
him have a string of oaths that even 
did me, Andrew Cooke, credit. No man 
can get familiar with me who’s sailed 
the sea ever since I was shoulder high 
to Skinner there. 

WHITE: ~Well, you’re safe enough, 
but my poor people— 

SKINNER: (Speaking to Cooke): I 
found “Croatoan” carved on a tree, 
and we hoped the colonists would be 
with those Indians who were friendly 
to them. 

Cooke: Perhaps the Roanoke In- 
dians killed the colonists before they 
could get to their Croatoan friends. 

SKINNER: The word “Croatoan” 
looked as if it had been carved by some 
one in a great hurry. 

WuiteE: I’m sorry to hear that; they 

(Concluded on page 14) 
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are seen the Palisades, like those which were around the old 
fort, dropping abruptly at the back to the shore of the sound. 
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HEN she heard Ab’s foot- 
We: approaching the door, 

she knew, without having 
to see or to hear him, that it had 
been the same as yesterday and all 
the days before, since he had been 
fred from the job he had held as 
watchman for the office building. He 
couldn’t do anything but talk about 
it all night long, and every day he 
went back trying to get someone 
higher up who would tell the new 
superintendent, “Ab’s been with us 
nine years, there ain’t no reason to 
let him go.” If she was him, Pauline 
thought, she’d give it up and if, like 
he said, there wasn’t no job for him 
no place, she’d go on relief. With a 
five-months-old baby and a three- 
year-old boy growing so fast that 
the Lord only knew how she was 
going to make this suit of his any 
bigger, and a girl of eight, already in 
the second grade, she’d give it up. 
But Ab was bull-headed, always had 
been, and maybe he’d get back, like 
he said. 

As Ab came in, she hastened to 
close the door leading off the kitchen 
into the room where Jappy was tak- 
ing his nap. Even when Ab raised 
his voice, it wouldn’t wake the baby 
in the market basket near the stove. 
She was a dandy sleeper, better than 
Jappy, much better than Frances 
ever had been. 

She thrust the needle into the ma- 
terial, waiting to see if Ab was going 
to speak first. If he kept on staring 
at her, it was up to her and it meant 
he was good and sore. After a while, 
she knew it was up to her. 

“Either the clock’s fast,” she said 
in the casual, conversational tone she 
had lately learned to use, “or 
Frances must of been kept in.” 

Gloomily he stared at her. 

“She done her homework, I 
know,” Pauline turned Jappy’s 
drawers inside out and studied the 
problem of enlarging them. 

“I tried every damned one of 
them,” he said between his teeth. “I 
seen all their secretaries. They’re all 
too busy to see me. I’m only working 
there nine years. Maybe that ain’t 
enough.” 

“No one can say you ain’t tried,” 
she said. 

“Tried? I done everything but 
trawl along the corridors on my 
belly. It’s ‘See the super. It’s up to 
the super.’ Nuts!” 

“Them real-estate people are over 
the super,” she said sympathetically, 
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Room in the World 


A Short Story 


By Leane Zugsmith 


This is a story of people living too 
close to disaster to afford refine- 
ments or to learn the use of good 
English. Miss Zugsmith writes out 
of the heart of life a poignant fam- 
ily tragedy. all the more touching 
because of its piercing realism. 


and she thought: he won’t give it up 
yet. No use telling him about the gas 
or how they wouldn’t give her credit 
at the other grocery store she tried 
out. 

“They won't even see me. You seen 
what they written me.” 

“It was a sin the old super had to 
die,” she said. 

‘The new one will take me back,” 
he said ominously “I ain’t saying 
how, but I’m gonta get back on the 
job.” 

Hooding her anxious eyes as she 
watched him to read what was in 
his mind she heard Frances at the 
door. She hurried to open it, her 
mind still on her husband’s words. 
The kid was all excited about some- 
thing, the way she got sometimes, 
dancing around the room. She sure 
was high-strung; good thing the 
baby didn’t seem to take after her. 
Pauline was afraid she’d begin to 
bother her pa, but he didn’t seem to 
take notice, banging his hand down 
on the kitchen table, crying out: 

“T ain’t going back crawling to 
them, neither, to get it!” 

She cast a swift look at the baby 


“Popeye the Sailor’s gonta 
be a picket,” said Jappy. 
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to see if she had been disturbed by 
the noise. ‘“Maybe—” Pauline be- 
gan. 
“Maybe, nothing! I’ll be back on 
the job, wait and see.” 

Frances kept tugging at her arm. 
“Ma, I been telling you.” 

Ab glared at his daughter. 

“We're talking now, Pa and me,” 
Pauline said quickly. 

“Only, Ma, let me tell about the 
new little girl, she come today. She’s 
got curls just like Shirléy Temple.” 
Frances’s voice went up high. 

“Shut up!” said Ab. 

“The new little girl, she looks just 
like Shirley Temple.” 

“Play in the other room,” her 
mother pinched her cheek. “Jappy’s 
asleep in yours and his.” 

“No, I don’t wanta. I wanta tell 
you about the new little girl, Ma, 
she’s got red paint on her fingernails. 
Can’t I have—” 

Her mother interrupted her. 
“You're getting your Pa worked up, 
not minding.” She reached for a tin 
pail. “Go on down and get me five 
cents’ worth of ‘milk, hear me. Tell 
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him your Ma said she’d stop in and 
pay up tomorrow.” 

Ab breathed heavily after the lit- 
tle girl had left the room. Without 
looking up from her sewing, his wife 
said calmly: “She’s only eight.” And 
she thought: in a while, when we 
can’t get no credit no place, there 
won’t be that much spirit in any of 
them. 

“I’m trying to think out what to 
do, and she comes in babbling till 
she gets me all mixed up.” 

“Try to think what you was think- 
ing before.” 

“What do you think 
I’m trying to do?” 

The tick of the clock 
sounded loud now. The 
baby’s occasional soft 
snores could be heard. 
Pauline kept her head 
bent cver her sewing 
until Ab spoke up. 

“You know how they 
do when a lot of them go 
out on strike,” he said. 

“Well?” 

“Like I read once in 
a newspaper, see, a fel- 
low and his whole fam- 
ily, they go out with 
signs, asking for his job 
back.” 

Her face became 
thoughtful. “Like them 
pickets is what you 
mean?” 

“You got me.” 

She ceased to sew. “I 
couldn’t leave Frances 
take care of the baby.” 

“No. She’d let it smother or some- 
thing.’’ He looked down at his hands 
for a while. Presently he said: “I 
could take the two kids, see, all of 
us wearing signs asking for my job 
back.” 


“I could make the signs O.K., if 
we had some kind of stiff paper,” 
she said. “You wouldn’t walk Jappy 
too long, would you, Ab? He don’t 
stand much walking.” 


Ab stood up, his face lighted. 
“That would get them, all right, you 
bet! Maybe them newspaper guys 
will come around and take our pic- 
tures.”” He pulled a:pencil from his 
vest pocket and smoothed the wrin- 
kles from a brown paper bag. 


‘““Maybe down at the corner, they’d 
give you some stiff paper,” said 
Pauline. 

He wet the pencil, leaning over 
the kitchen table, too elated to sit 
down. “Now, we’ll say—” He wet the 
pencil once more. “What’ll we say?” 


“If the sign’s for the kids it had 
oughta say something about ‘my Pa’ 
and so on.” 


“You got brains, Pauline,” he said. 


“ “Please get my Pa back his job.’ 
How’s that?” 

On." 

“We'll make Jappy’s and Frances’s 
alike. Now mine.” He wet the pencil. 
“What would you say?” 

““ ‘Get me back my job at the Stark 
Building,’ how about that?” 

“No,” he said. He started to print 
letters. “How’s this? ‘Fired for no 
reason after nine years being watch- 
man at the Stark Building.’ ” 

“That’s O.K.,” she said. 

“O.K.? It’s the nuts!” he cried out 
gleefully. “Wait till I see the faces of 


Jappy started going round too fast 
and fell down. 

“You bent the sign,” his father 
said crossly, picking him up. 

Jappy smiled when he saw that he 
didn’t have to cry. 

“It'll only take a minute,” Pauline 
threaded a needle and began to sew 
the bottom corners of the sign on to 
Jappy’s little coat. “T’ll sew on yours, 
too,”’ she told Frances. 

“Lift me up, Pa, in by the looking- 
glass, so’s I can see,” Frances begged. 

As Ab took her into the other 
room, Pauline said to her son with 

exasperation: “Keep 
still, will you!” 





LEANE ZUGSMITH 

EANE ZUGSMITH was born in 
Louisville, Kentucky, but she grew 

up in Atlantic City. Like a great many 
young writers she came to New York City 
when she was through with school, and 
went into the publishing business by a 
side door—as publicity director for the 
firm of Liveright, Inc. It was Liveright 
who published her first two novels, 
Goodbye and Tomorrow, and Never 
Again. Her next book was The Reck- 
oning (1934), which critics at the time 


“T’m gonta be a pick- 
et,” he screamed joy- 
fully. “I’m gonta go up 
to them dopes—”’ 

“Where did you learn 
that?” she bit off the 
thread. 

“Tm gonta be a dope, 
I’m gonta be a picket.” 

Frances came _ back, 
saying sulkily: “I can’t 
read what it says in the 


them birds who think they ain’t 
gonta take me back!” 

It was getting past the baby’s 
feeding time; Pauline thanked her 
stars that she was so good she 
wouldn’t start bawling right off. She 
couldn’t pick her up with Jappy 
goose-stepping around, already 
dressed to go out, the sign flapping 
as he thrust each leg straight out 
before him, Frances trying to see 
how the sign looked on her before 
the little mirror over the dresser, 
and Ab yelling: ‘“Let’s go to town. 
Come on, you kids.” 

Jappy couldn’t be held down. He 
kept singing: “I’m a picket, I’m a 
picket, I’m a picket,” until they 
couldn’t help laughing. 

“Them signs are going to blow all 
around on them,” Pauline said. 

“Don’t worry about them signs,” 
Ab cried out. “Come on, you kids.” 

“T’m a picket,” shouted Jappy. In 
a fit of wildness, he dug his fore- 
finger into the top of his cap and 
began whirling around. 

“You'll get dizzy. Stop it!” his 
mother called out. 

Frances ran in. “I can’t see what I 
look like, Ma,” she complained. 


called “one of the best novels ever 
written about New York City.”” Two years ago she published A 
Time to Remember, also laid in New York City, but the mammoth 
department store around which the story is written might be any 
one of fifty such institutions throughout the country. A good deal 
of the material in this book, and especially the section dealing with 
the employees’ strike, was obtained at first hand. Miss Zugsmith’s 
short stories have appeared in almost every magazine of national 
circulation in the country. “Room in the World” is from her brand 
new collection of stories, Home Is Where You Hang Your Child- 
hood, published this summer by Random House. The bad grammar 
and street slang of this story help to sharpen the truthfulness of 
this bitter picture of the life of the unemployed. 


looking-glass.” 

“You know what it 
says. I told her.” Ab fol- 
lowed her. 

“What’s mine say?” 
cried Jappy. 

“It says ‘Give my Pa 
back his job,’” said 
Frances, holding still 
while her mother sewed 
the bottom corners of 
her sign on to her jacket. 

“Give my Pa back his 
job,” Jappy chanted, starting once 
more to goose step. 

Ab grabbed his hand. “Come on. 
I ain’t gonta wait another minute.” 

Picking up the baby, Pauline fol- 
lowed them to the door. As soon as 
she had closed it, she heard sounds 
of bawling outside. It was Jappy, all 
right. She opened the door, Ab called 
angrily to her from the stairs. “He 
wantsta take his Popeye doll along 
with him. He ain’t gonta.” 

Jappy’s cries were louder now 
that he knew his mother was listen- 
ing. “Let him,” she said. “It won’t do 
no harm.” Might do good, she 
thought, them seeing a little kid with 
a doll. “I’ll get it.” 

“Make it snappy,” Ab called back. 

She found the wooden figure from 
which all the paint had streaked. 
Jappy was back at the door with 
Frances just behind. The little boy 
smirked. “Popeye the Sailor’s gonta 
be a picket,” he said. 

“Hurry up!” Ab called out. 

“Popeye wants a sign.” Jappy held 
the doll up to his mother. “Make him 
a sign.” His chin was beginning to 
tremble. (Concluded on page 46) 
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66 ERSONALLY, I'll take va- 
nilla,” proclaims our modern 
Romeo, jumping into the 

middle of the bull-session-ring dur- 

ing a heated discussion of Wiles, Wo- 
men, and Wrongs thereunto. “You 
can have all the hot fudge sundaes 

and marshmallow surprises, but I 

like a girl who has more than a 

whipped-cream puff for a head.” 

“All right, my brave Pilgrim,” re- 
sponds Fred Adair, “you like po-tay- 
to, and I like po-tah-to. You take the 
plain Kates of the world, but, as for 
me and my kind, I prefer feminine 
foibles to intelligence tests. A dash 
of sugar, yes; but don’t forget the all- 
important spice of life.” 

“My dear sir, you have confused 
the issue,’”’ answers Romeo, rising on 
all fours. “I like that certain some- 
thing, too; but when I put a girl on 
a pedestal, she’ll be standing on the 
firm foundation of good, common 
sense. Take Paulina, for instance. 
Lovely to look at, delightful to know 
(at a dance), and heaven to kiss— 
I haven’t had the pleasure—but how 
about her conversation? Her chatter 
around school is so dizzy it makes 
you wish the world was square, in- 
stead of round-and-round. Her nose 
gets in her way, too. It usually has a 
powder puff over it. And as to what 
goes on in her head—well, Tom told 
me he asked her to have a ham- 
burger after the dance, and she or- 
dered a club sandwich and a choco- 
late shake. That’s how she dances— 
to the tune of dollars, not sense.” 

“Yeah, and take Bess Beaufort,” 
says Ham Denmark, coming to the 
party, “our good Queen Bess—of the 
buzzing bees. She talks so much and 
says so little that I score even a con- 
versation leaving class -as time 
wasted. She knows everybody’s 
business except her own. Paramount 
could make a good news reel of her. 
And besides, she’s always wrapping 
herself around the arm of every boy 
she sees. I’ll bet she’d be a man-eat- 
ing octopus if you were alone and 
unprotected.” 

“Say, how about letting me join 
this Society for the Prevention of 
Women?” asks Duke Norfolk. ‘““‘What 
is this, anyhow? You want your wo- 
men strong, silent, starved, and sex- 
less! I resign.” 

“All right,” says Romeo, “let’s 
have a little organization here. We'll 
list the faults of the female of the 
species, as we see them and from our 
conclusions, we’ll make our own 
product and sell stock in Miss Amer- 
ica, Preferred. What’s the first gen- 
eral complaint?” John: Makeup. 
Girls spend half their time putting 
on makeup before the public eye. At 
school, in the movies, on the floor 
at the dance, in the stands at the 
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XV. Girl of Our Dreams 
By Gay Head 


game, even on the street or in the 
street-car. They don’t bring their 
shoes to school to put on. Why can’t 
they dress and makeup at home? 
And, if at school they feel their rosy 
cheeks slipping, they at least know 
the way to the girls’ locker room. 
Some of them must have cracked 
mirrors in their compacts, too. They 
look as though they were greased 
for an Indian war-whoop dance. A 
little color may be a good thing, but 
an overdose is a bad paint job. 

Tony, in a loud voice: Money. 
Girls don’t know a sine or a cosine 
from a dollar sign. Take them to a 
movie and the minute they walk out 
the dodr, they head for a taxi. It’s a 
wonder they haven’t bumped into a 
street-car at some time in their lives. 
If you’re gentleman enough to ask 
them where they would like to have 
dinner, they only know the best 
places—also the most expensive. 
They read a menu like a bank book 
that’s all deposits; and yet when you 
go to their house, you’d think the re- 
frigerator was a safe deposit vault, 
locked for the night. 

Tom: Date discrimination. 

Dick: Dates with the family. 

Harry: Dilly-dallying and dress- 
ing for dates. 

Romeo: Wait a minute, fellows. 
Let’s put aside this under the general 
heading “Data on Dates.” Now, one 
at a time. Tom. 

Tom: Well, I’m going on a sit- 
down strike, if any girl ever stands 
me up again. I asked Helena to go to 


the movies last night, and, just as I 
was tying my best tie, she called, 
she had a sick headache, and she did, 
its name is Hugh Mortimer and she 
was sitting with it in the fourth row 
balcony. Mr. Mortimer, I dare say, 
has a better car than I have. That’s 
what I call date discrimination. 

Dick: I hereby propose we boycott 
Helena, from this day forward. The 
eyes have it, and I have another com- 
plaint. Dates with the family. I know 
a girl who is “stuff” at any party, but 
when you go to her home, the whole 
place is stuffy. You wade through a 
junk heap of toys on the floor, you 
fall over Papa concealed behind pa- 
pers in the chair, and you sit on 
Mama’s darning needles strewn over 
the sofa. Then when Mama and Papa 
finally give up and call it a day, Bud 
keeps shouting downstairs for a 
book, for a glass of water, or for pure 
devilment. I like the parents, and 
Bud is all right in his place—a 
strait - jacket with a muzzle at- 
tached. I could get through a family 
date once in a while, but this is 
everytime I go there. I should think 
the girl in the case might clean up 
the house for safety’s sake, the way 
I stumble around; and if Mama, 
Papa, Bud and the little ones ever go 
over to see Aunt Het after dark, I’d 
like to know when. I’d certainly en- 
joy an uncluttered evening. 

Harry: My problem is slightly dif- 
ferent. The house is in order and 
Mama and Papa and all the Juniors 

(Concluded on page 44) 
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GOOD DRIVING 


I. Your Steering Wheel ‘‘Personality”’ 
By Dr. Herbert J. Stack 


National Conservation Bureau 


EATHS and mutilations from 
D automobile accidents are 

mounting every year, but the 
mechanical safety devices on cars are 
constantly improving. Just stop to 
think about that one fact for a mo- 
ment. Isn’t it clear that all too often 
the drivers aren’t as good as the cars 
they run? 

Man is seldom even the match, 
much less the master of the machine. 
And yet most high school students 
probably think that “any dope” can 
drive a car, if he just has a chance to 
get a liitle practice. But if this were 
really true, do you suppose that au- 
tomobile engineers would go on 
straining their inventive power to 
make automobiles less and less de- 
pendent upon the skill of their driv- 
ers? Just because there are 28,000,- 
000 cars on the streets and highways 
of America, there is no reason for as- 
suming that all the drivers are of 
exactly equal ability. There is too 
much variation in human physical 
and mental traits for that. If you 
doubt these vast degrees of differ- 
ences in people, why do you suppose 
we have doctors and psychiatrists 
and aptitude tests? 

If the ability of drivers could be 
standardized ana made as nearly 
fool-proof as the equipment on a new 
and modern car, there would be lit- 
tle need for any prospective motorist 
tc concern himself about such things 
as his nervous system, the quickness 
of the “telephone” connections be- 
tween his brain and body, his suscep- 
tibility to fatigue, and dozens of other 
points about his own individual 
“steering wheel personality” which 
may vitally effett his driving ability. 

But until the day when the me- 
chanical man, whose advent our 
scientists are always predicting takes 
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over the wheel to be- 
come your permanent 
chauffeur, it will be wise 
for you to keep this fact 
uppermost in your mind: 
—the car is utterly at the 
mercy of the driver. The 
automobile may have 
come a long way since 
1913 when “Get Out and 
Get Under” was the song 
hit of the day, but even 
now there really isn’t 
any such thing as a self- 
starter. And, what’s still 
more important, there 
aren’t any self-stoppers 
except telegraph poles, 
brick walls, and other 
cars, none of which are 
very gentle. ’ 

That is why it is im- 
portant for you to ask 
yourself these questions: 
“What are my physical 
capabilities for driving a car? How 
well can I steer and use brakes? How 
is my vision? When danger looms on 
the road in front of me, will I be alert 
enough to avoid it quickly and calm- 
ly? Or will I be seized by drivers’ 
panic? Will precious seconds pass— 
carrying me on hundreds of feet— 
while I sit there with my senses too 
paralyzed to act?” 

One of the most important tests of 
a good driver is what is known as 
reaction time. This is the time that 
passes between the instant the driv- 
er’s eye flashes his brain the signal 
stop and the moment he applies his 
foot to the brake. Here tiny fractions 
of a second spell the difference be- 
tween safety—‘“and sudden death.” 

And within these small fractions of 
a second there is enough room for an 
important distinction between driv- 
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White areas indicate the distance (feet) covered at various speeds during time 
required to react to a situation before brakes are applied based on a reaction time of 
-70 of a second. Black areas show distance (feet) covered after brakes are applied. 
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What a “vigilance machine” looks like. This is a de- 
vice which tests steering ability plus reaction time. 
The two together provide a key to one’s driving ability. 


ers with fast reaction time and driv- 
ers with slow reaction time. The 
average time required for this co- 
ordinated team work between the 
eye, brain, and foot is .44 seconds. 
Scores of .40 to .50 are considered 
good. Highway patrolmen, ambu- 
lance drivers, bus drivers, and even 
(believe it or not) taxi drivers often 
score as low as .30 to .35 seconds. 
This, of course, is largely due to con- 
stant practice. It goes to prove that 
it is as important for a driver to have 
“driving hours” under his belt as it 
is for an aviator to have “flying 
hours,” to his credit. So if you flatter 
yourself that you are one of the elect 
who can stop a car “on a dime”’ have 
a look at the accompanying chart. 


Measuring Reaction Time 


Reaction time can be measured by 
a sensitive machine called a reacto- 
meter which records in hundredths 
of a second the time required for you 
tc move your foot from the accelera- 
tor to the brake once a red light 
flashes. If you were to get a high (or 
poor) rating on a reactometer, it 
would not mean that you should give 
up driving. But it would certainly 
mean that you should avoid fast driv- 
ing, and use extra care at crossings 
and when following close behind 
other cars. Also, it means that you 
should make up for your slow brak- 
ing reaction by beginning to apply 
the brakes sooner when approaching 
intersections. But it is usually elderly 
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people whose reaction scores run 
from .60 to .75 seconds. Even if your 
reaction time is .50, though, you 
should remember, when speeding 
along at 60 miles per hour, that the 
car will go 44 feet while you are ap- 
plying the brakes. And this is assum- 
ing your brakes are in first class 
working condition and that the road 
surface is dry. 

Your physics class could easily set 
up a simple apparatus which would 
enable students in your school to do 
two things. First, practice speeding 
up their reaction time and, second, 
enable each student to get an ap- 
proximate idea of whether he is slow 
or fast in his coordination, or reac- 
tion time. 


Testing Yourself 


All that would be needed would 
be a button or a foot-pedal attached 
by electric wire to a bell. The bell 
would be rung by the button or foot 
pedal, which would be rigged up to 
represent the foot brake of an auto- 
mobile. The student being tested 








provide for a loud, sharp noise at the 
same moment that the light flashes. 
The noise (a heavy stick striking 
something giving a metallic sound 
will do) plus the light will then be 
understood to stand for a red light 
on the road and the student will rush 
te press the foot pedal. But if the 
light flashes without the loud noise, 
that is to be understood not to be a 
stop signal. So without the light plus 
the noise you are not to press down 
on the foot pedal. 

Unfortunately, it is difficult to get 
an exact line on your reaction time 
without a reactometer, but this sim- 
ple plan will serve if a reactometer 
is not available. But remember that 
some allowance must be made for the 
fact that the stop watch is not entire- 
ly reliable, since it must be operated 
by hand. But if you can find some 
way to hook the stop watch into your 
electrical system with the bell and 
the foot pedal, even this obstacle can 
be overcome. 

There are many other differences 
in the “steering wheel” personalities 





High school students all over the country are finding that good driving habits are 
an essential part of a thorough education. Here is a group at Hackensack (N. J.) High 
measuring how far a car will go at various speeds once the brakes are applied. 


would sit in a chair with his foot 
within reach of the foot pedal. A few 
feet in front of the student there 
should be a light. The time that 
elapses between the moment the 
light flashes on and the bell rings 
(clocked by a stop watch) will show 
the student’s reaction, or thinking 
time. 

If not too difficult to obtain, how- 
ever, there should really be three 
lights, a green, red, and yellow one. 
Naturally, the objective would be to 
press down on the button or foot 
pedal as swiftly as possible—but only 
on the red light. If it is impossible to 
have three lights, one will serve. But 
if there is to be only one light, it will 
be necessary to adopt some system to 


of drivers. Some are more sensitive to 
glare than others. They cannot see 
well when bright approaching head- 
lights shine into their eyes. Others 
have “tunnel vision” and cannot see 
objects off the direct line of vision, or 
“out of the corner of their eye.” 


Mangled Motorists 

These weaknesses are responsible 
for many mangled motorists, so it is 
good common sense to know if you 
have any of them. If you do, you can 
usually make up for them by joining 
a very exclusive fraternity — the 
brotherhood of “slow but sure” driv- 
ers, the unsung wise man of the 
road. 

A common mistake about driving 


The automobile, 
with its ever grow- 
ing use, can be an 
instrument of un- 
told pleasure and 
usefulness, or it can 
be the cause of 
mangled bones and 
shattered lives. This 
article is the first of 
a series designed to 
emphasize for high 
school students that 
the responsibility for what the automo- 
bile becomes rests with the driver. The 
key to the problem is found in the title, 
Good Driving. This phrase has a much 
deeper meaning than is ordinarily ac< 
corded it, especially by young drivers. 
It will be the purpose of these articles to 
delve into every phase of sane and com- 
petent motor habits. The author of the 
series, Dr. Herbert J. Stack, is known 
throughout the country as a formidable 
enemy of motor madness. A member of 
the faculty of Columbia University, he 
has lectured before hundreds of high 
school groups, always urging that Good 
Driving requires serious attention, that 
it is an art, not an accident. 





Dr. Stack 











is that “anybody can steer.” Yet a 
machine has been devised that mea- 
sures differences in steering ability. 
To take this test, you sit behind a 
steering wheel and a miniature road- 
way moves back and forth in front 
of you. You attempt to keep the front 
of your miniature car in its proper 
place in the right lane. Your score is 
measured by the percent of the time 
you keep in the middle of your lane. 
And you might be surprised to find 
how many of those tested fail to get 
a really high score. 

When we combine steering ability 
with reaction time, we have a valu- 
able measure of our driving ability. 
The device for testing this combina- 
tion is called a vigilance machine and 
consists of a reactometer mounted on 
a steering machine. While you are 
being tested on this machine stop 
lights appear at frequent intervals 
and you must see how fast you can 
apply the brakes. This provides a real 
key to how much alertness and co- 
ordination you have. 

In future articles in this series, we 
shall suggest simple tests by which 
you can check yourself on “tunnel” 
vision and other driving disabilities. 
But we wish to point out that failure 
to make a good score does not neces- 
sarily mean that you would make a 
poor driver. The tests will merely 
reveal physical and mental aptitudes 
and characteristics which may defi- 
nitely affect your driving. A young 
driver with high ratings in all the 
tests may ruin his driving record 
(and, also, his life) through bad 
driving attitudes—the speed mania, 
recklessness, poor sportsmanship, 
and discourtesy. 


Il 








NEW ZEALAND: 


An Experiment in Democracy 
By Harold Rugg, Ph.D. 
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Wellington, New Zealand 
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Labor’s March to Power 


“LABOR” government has now 
A been in political control of 
New Zealand for twenty 
months. On November 27, 1935, the 
Labor Party elected 52 members to 
Parliament, out of a total of 80 seats 
(76 European, 4 Maori). 

How did it win the election? How 
is it regarded by the various eco- 
nomic and social groups in New Zea- 
land? 

The small farmers, who joined 
with the city workers to put the 
Labor government into power, say 
that it is not essentially a Labor vic- 
tory. The farmers made up the pre- 
dominating group and were the ones 
who cast the deciding votes. These 
farmers insist that they do not want 
to establish a permanent Labor gov- 
ernment; rather they felt that voting 
for Labor was ‘the opportune thing 
to do to protect themselves. Business 
men generally shake their heads du- 
biously about their future under 
such a government. The Laborites, 
however, regard the election as a 
spectacular victory. For a full gen- 
eration they had struggled to organ- 
ize a majority party devoted to prin- 
ciples of social justice; and they are 
looking toward the ultimate estab- 
lishment of socialism in New Zea- 
land. Their achievements in that 
struggle can be summed up by the 
steady increase in the number of 
seats Labor has held in Parliament: 
1905, 0; 1908, 1; 1919, 8; 1928, 19; 
1931, 24; 1935, 52; 1936, 55. The com- 
pleteness of the victory of the Labor 
Party is shown by the fact that in the 
1935 election, the former party in 
power—the Nationalist Party—re- 
tained only 17 seats. 

This election of 1935 (in many 
ways much like our own national 
election of November, 1932) was 
fought essentially on one issue: Giv- 
ing to the bulk of the people the mod- 
erately decent standard of living 
which they had had before the de- 
pression of the 1930’s. (I say “mod- 
erately decent” because it gave a lit- 
tle more than mere physical security 
—although it represented no higher 
level of health and enjoyment than 
$15 a week would buy.) 

The story of the depression in New 
Zealand duplicates, on a smaller 
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This article is the first of two which 
Dr. Rugg is writing on social conditions 
in New Zealand and Australia during his 
present journey in the South Seas. In the 
course of his four months’ trip he is lec- 
turing at the New Zealand and Australian 
conferences of the New Education Fel- 
lowship. His next articie will deal with 
modern social experiments in Australia. 


scale, the experience of the United 
States and the industrial nations dur- 
ing the early 1930’s; vast unemploy- 
ment, widespread malnutrition and 
ill-health, the curtailment of medical 
services and the work of schools and 
colleges, and the like. The Nationalist 
government met the crisis very slow- 
ly and inadequately, refusing to take 
the necessary humane and construc- 
tive steps. The small farmers (large- 
ly sheep and cattle men, living on 50 
to 60 acres of land) were badly de- 
pressed by the world-wide collapse 
of agriculture, and were ready at last 
to join hands with the town and city 
workers. (About half of the popula- 
tion lives in towns and cities.) The 
result was the capture 
of two-thirds of the 
benches of Parliament 
by Labor. 


Factors in the 
Social Scene 


To understand the 
trend of affairs in 
New Zealand, one 
must keep in mind 
the geographic, eco- 
nomic, and social con- 
ditions, and their his- 
tory: } 

First: An isolated 
little country, with 
only 104,000 square 
miles of land and lo- 
cated on two small 
mountain islands be- 
tween 34° and 47° 
south latitude. New 
Zealand is the “far- 
thest south” modern 
Civilization of the 
world. (Dunedin, a 
city of 80,000 people, 
where I lectured last 
week, is the harbor 
from which Admiral 
Byrd sailed on his lat- 
est expedition to the 
South Pole.) To pic- 
ture the isolation of 


this country from the great trade 
routes of the North Temperate Zone, 
note that it is at the opposite end of 
a diameter of the earth drawn from 
a point near Great Britain, 12,000 
sailing miles from “home,” as the 
older New Zealanders still speak of 
Britain. It is thousands of freight- 
steamer miles from the rich trading 
centers and trade routes of the 
world: the path from western Eu- 
rope to the United States, the route 
through the Mediterranean Sea to 
the Far East, and the North Pacific to 
Japan and China route. New Zealand 
is devastatingly isolated — in trade, 
in social migrations and cultural con- 
tacts, in ideas. 

Second: A farming country, a 
small-scale replica of agricultural 
England of long ago—dependent pri- 
marily on two animals: the wool and 
meat of sheep and the meat and dairy 
products of the cow. For days I have 
motored through these two little 
islands, amazed at the astonishing 
courage and dogged persistence of the 
Scot and the Englishman in building 
a modern civilization here, in spite of 
the meager gifts of nature. Moun- 


1See such recent references as Cond- 
liffe: New Zealand in the Making; W. B. 
Sutch: Recent Economic Changes in New 
Zealand; such pamphlets issued by the 
Labor Government as “History in the 
Making,” “New Zealand’s Labor Govern- 
ment: Its First Year of Office.” 





Wide World 


Mt. Ngauruhoe, active volcano in National Park, North 
Island, New Zealand, seen from the verandah of the 
government-owned chateau for tourists. All‘ of the vol- 
canoes are in North Island, which is the smaller of the two. 
(See map on page 14.) Mt. Ngauruhoe is 7,515 feet high. 
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tains and hills . . . hills and moun- 
tains... only a few broad level plains 
such as the “Canterbury Plains,” 
where practically enough wheat is 
raiséd to supply the New Zealanders 
with bread stuffs. Hence New Zea- 
land is, on the whole, a pastoral land 
for cows and sheep from which the 
people get their meat, milk, wool and 
dairy products. 

Third: A country with practically 
no “heavy” industries, such as steel, 
locomotives, engines, and agricul- 
tural machinery. True, there are 
some textiles and various small 
secondary industries in the four 











Some examples of New Zealand’s prize winning sheep. 


interdependence. Note: (1) Great 
Britain, one of the worid’s greatest 
manufacturers and exporters of in- 
dustrial products, with her 46,000,- 
000 human beings utterly dependent 
on the outside world for food stuffs; 
(2) New Zealand, settled by Great 





Keystone 


The harbor at Port Chalmers, Dunedin. It was from here that Admiral Byrd sailed. 


large cities—Auckland, Wellington, 
Christchurch, and Dunedin. Some 
iron and coal are found here, some 
manganese and other mineral re- 
sources—perhaps enough to create a 
meager heavy industry that will 
meet the needs of the tiny popula- 
tion (1,500,000 people). But these 
demands are so slight that perhaps 
it will continue to be greater econ- 
omy to import the larger manufac- 
tured products from England. (A 
distressing sign of economic and 
political indifference at present is 
shown by the fact that Japanese fi- 
nancial interests are steadily secur- 
ing control of these basic resources. ) 

Fourth: The people — ninety-odd 
per cent of whom are of British an- 
cestry (I met some very old people 
who were born here as children of 
the very first settlers!). They are 
proud of being British—‘‘more Brit- 
ish than the people of Britain,” as 
the saying goes. One also hears fre- 
quent references to “home” and “go- 
ing home,” spoken by the middle- 
aged and older people, although 
rarely by the youngsters (perhaps a 
definite change toward independ- 
ence and love of nation will develop 
in the next generation). 

Fifth: Economic dependence on 
Great Britain. Here is the world’s 
Most spectacular illustration of both 
the dangers and the advantages of 


Britain since 1830, financed by her, 
now literally her “dairy farm.” New 
Zealand furnishes two-thirds of 
Great Britain’s imports of cheese, 
one-third of her imports of butter, 
and half of her imports of mutton 
and lamb. Is this not a fine oppor- 
tunity for free trade and the peace- 
ful, international division of produc- 
tion of goods? 

But here also is a fragile, precari- 
ous chain of interdependence, any 
link of which may be broken at the 
will of small, domineering groups of 
profiteers. 40 per cent of New Zea- 
land’s main products are sold in the 
London market! That this depen- 
dence upon exports is a constant 
menace to New Zealand’s economic 
existence is shown by the disastrous 
effect on her of the slump in world 
trade caused by the so-called Great 
Depression in Europe and America. 

Sixth: Political and psychological 
dependence. New Zealand is one of 
the self-governing “Dominions” of 
the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions—generally called the British 
Empire. Practically independent, but 
having a formal gentleman’s agree- 
ment acknowledging the British 
overlordship; permitting, perhaps 
welcoming,” the residence of a Brit- 
ish Governor General (the charming 
Lord Galway, with whom I lunched 
last week at Wellington) and his en- 


tourage; and singing, in a perfunc- 
tory way, two lines of “God Save the 
King” at all public functions. 


A Characteristic British Struggle 
Toward Democracy 


After a half century (1792-1840) 
of rich whaling, sealing, and timber 
trading, in which fortunes were 
made by a few daring adventurers 
from England and America, small 
companies of Scots and Englishmen 
planted colonies on the remote is- 
lands of “New Zealand.” 2 Ten years 
later (1850) there were six separate 
infant settlements on the two islands. 
Although they were little more than 
scenes of disappointment and dis- 
tress to the colonizing companies in 
England, solid beginnings in sheep 
and cattle raising were made. fh 
1873, $13,000,000 worth of wool was 
exported. This trade expanded rap- 
idly in the period from 1850 to 1870. 
These years were marked primarily, 
however, by the discovery of gold in 
1857—following the spectacular finds 
in the United States in 1849, and in 
Australia in 1851. By the late 1860’s 
the gold boom, with its artificial de- 
mand for goods and high prices, 
ended. For the next half century 
the growing population struggled 
through a succession of periods of 
depressions, falling prices and stand- 
ards of living, borrowing, booms, 
growing debts, prosperity and rising 
prices. Through all this New Zea- 
land became increasingly dependent 
upon the London market as a place 
to sell wool and meat and dairy 
products. 

Despite all the difficulties, the in- 
dividual British colonist was build- 
ing a new home in a far-distant land, 
on the same ideas and principles of 
democracy that his ancestors in Brit- 
ain had used for several hundred 
years. It is no exaggeration to call 
New Zealand (in company with Aus- 
tralia) the “world’s pioneer social 
laboratory.” Here one sees today, as 
in each decade of the past hundred 
years, the on-going process of ex- 
perimenting with democracy. I re- 
peat: Democracy —not Socialism. 
Throughout it all the New Zealander 


*Named by the Dutch explorer Abel 
Jansen Tasman (whence the names “Tas- 
man Sea,” “Tasmania,” etc.), the first 
European to discover New Zealand (1642). 
The name “New Zealand” comes from the 
Dutch words Nieuw Zeeland, meaning 
“new sea land.” 
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has combined (1) the qualities of the 
individualist, believing in the pri- 
vate ownership and exploitation of 
natural resources and the products of 
invention, and individual reward for 
creative ability, (2) with the recog- 
nition of the imperative need for a 
vast amount of social cooperation 
and control. 

These two characteristics of de- 
mocracy have been experimented 
upon in New Zealand for nearly a 
century. As long ago as 1893 the 
right to vote was made universal, 
free of the limitations of property or 
other rights. There is practically no 
illiteracy among the people and one 
finds a high quality of understanding 
of public issues. Here, it seems to the 
observer, the majority really rules. 
This has resulted in a relatively high 
standard of life for all ($15 to $20 a 
week for most of the people), coupled 
with very few great fortunes. There 
is an elaborate code of labor laws. 
Social legislation has been estab- 
lished from the public purse: mini- 
mum wages, controlled hours and 
conditions of work, old-age and 
widows’ pensions, family allowances, 
outdoor charitable relief, state ma- 
ternity homes, hospitals and mental 
asylums, schools, medical and dental 
services. 


The Present Labor Government 


It is in this longer background, 
culminating in the world-wide de- 
pression of the 1930’s, that the acts 
of the present so-called “Labor 
Government” must be seen. Al- 
though elected in November, 1935, 
the new Parliament was not called 
together until March, 1936. Then it 
passed a program of acts and admin- 
istrative measures which put into 
immediate effect practically all of its 
election promises. The principal ones 
of these are: 

1. An important step toward the 
abolition of unemployment and its 
effects ... direct “sustenance” relief 
payments to all men willing to work 
and unable to find jobs (about $4 per 
week to single men; $7 to married 
men, with $.80 per week for each de- 
pendent child). 

2. The extension of old-age pen- 
sions to pay all men at 65, and all 
women at 60, approximately $4.50 a 
week. Pensions to widows and “de- 
serted wives.” 

3. Wages were.restored by law to 
the 1931 levels; and power was given 
to the Government Arbitration Court 
to fix minimum wages (actually now 
about $15 a week); all such workers 
are required to be members of a la- 
bor union. 

4. A 40-hour -week was estab- 
lished for all economic enterprises 
“wherever practicable.” The Gov- 
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ernment Arbitration Court has the 
power to consider all cases and fix 
the work week. 

5. Guaranteed minimum prices to 
all dairy (butter and cheese) farm- 
ers who export products (this pro- 
vision has actually worked to give 
approximately the same price for 
products sold in New Zealand). This 
is done by the setting up of a Mar- 
keting Department which buys, 
owns, and sells abroad all produce 
exported. 

6. A beginning of the reorganiza- 
tion of the banking system, so that 
public credit can be secured readily 
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Map from The World Book 


New Zealand, which is in the Southern 
Hemisphere, is shown here (in black) 
against corresponding latitudes in the 
Northern Hemisphere. But the directions 
are reversed, and North Island is shown 
in the lower part of the map. To see New 
Zealand as you would see it on any other 
map, turn your magazine upside down. 


by more of the people, for loans and 
for a better adjustment of burden- 
some mortgages. 

7. Resumption of responsible cen- 
tralized government by the abolition 
of “Boards” to which governmental 
authority had been delegated. 

8. Re-establishment of education- 
al facilities which had been seriously 
curtailed. 

The detailed list of laws and ad- 
ministrative acts carried out in the 
past twenty months would fill a large 
pamphlet—but these eight items in- 
dicate the nature of the whole pro- 
gram. 

Is it “socialism”? Not if you mean 
by that term government ownership 
and operation of the basic means of 
production. On the contrary, it seems 
to this observer to be essentially on 
the order of our American “New 
Deal.” That is, the public purse and 
services of government are being 
used to subsidize harassed and de- 
pressed sectors of the population, and 
next steps toward the imposing of 


social control an individual initia- 
tive and exploitation are being 
taken. It is a kind of controlled 
laissez-faire. The individual farmer 
(and, to some extent, the business 
man) is left alone to produce, with 
the government helping him to sell. 
The individual workman is left free 
to sell his labor as he chooses, with 
the government helping him to bar- 
gain, guaranteeing him certain con- 
ditions of hours, wages and the like. 
The relatively less capable and de- 
fenseless parts of the population are 
given a meager but sure security by 
the use of government resources. 
* * * 

Here, then, we have a glimpse of 
the changing character of another 
unit in the globe-encircling “Euro- 
pean” democratic-industrial culture. 
That it is one of the world’s most in- 
teresting social laboratories must not 
be overlooked. Young Americans, 
struggling with the overwhelming 
tasks of social reconstruction in this 
period of Great Transition, will do 
well to take full advantage of what 
the trend of affairs in New Zealand 
has to teach. One question comes to 
me repeatedly as I look closely at 
what is happening here: Is the pres- 
ent trend in the use of government 
in such democracies as this one of 
New Zealand riveting tighter on the 
people an atmosphere of self-satis- 
fied mediocrity and provincialism? 
In other words, is the whole social 
trend a “leveling-down” rather than 
a “raising-up” process? To that ques- 
tion I shall turn your attention more 
definitely in my next article on the 
parallel experiments in that other 
new social laboratory—Australia. 








The Lost Colony 


(Concluded from page 6) 
may have been in trouble and not have 
had time to carve a cross. 

Spicer (Enters from the left and 
sees them looking dejected): I can see 
you haven’t any good news. And I’ve 
come to tell you that the ship’s captain 
says we must all come aboard at once. 
He fears a storm and says he must get 
away from this dangerous coast. 

Wuite: But I can’t give up the 
search. 

Spicer: I’m sorry, Governor, but I’m 
afraid you must. We can’t stay here 
alone, with no provisions. Perhaps 
you can come back later. 

Wuite: I’m afraid I’ll never live to 
make another trip. 

Spicer: We must hurry, sir. (All 
start off.) 

Wuite (Turning and speaking sad- 
ly): My poor people. I did come as 
soon as I could. Elyoner, little Vir- 
ginia, so helpless—all so helpless, and 
so far from home. (Curtain falls as he 
turns and walks slowly away.) 

THE END 
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‘Can America Stay Neutral 
in a World at War? 


fighting down the next block, 

and you didn’t want to get 
mixed up in it, what would you do? 
Of course you could run away, but 
it might not be as simple as that. 
Would you run away if your brother 
was in the fight? Or if one grcup of 
boys had stones and the other 
wooden sticks which they picked up 
in your back yard? Or if one was 
a gang of big boys outnumbering the 
smaller ones? Would you run away 
if you felt you owed friendship and 
help to one of the groups for friend- 
ship and help that had been given 
you in the past? And what chance 
would you have of staying out if you 
decided to gather stones for one side, 
or sticks for the other. 

Nations are not entirely like small 
boys, for nations are great groups 
of different kinds of people spread 
over large stretches of territory. But 
in many ways the problems of the 
group are the problems of the indi- 
viduals composing it. Some are 
stronger than others, some are 
greedier than others, some really 
need more than others, and some 
want more than others. Some have 
leaders who lead them astray, some 
have leaders who are bullies, and 
some have leaders who are anxious 
to preserve the peace. 


Is This a *““War’’? 

When Japanese and Chinese high- 
explosive shells began to drop like 
hail into the International Settle- 
ment in Shanghai, the United States 
Government was faced with one 
more problem arising from this most 
recent “undeclared” war. American 
citizens were killed and injured in 
the air-raids Japan staged over the 
great Chinese metropolis; American 
citizens were injured on the warship 
Augusta, and on the liner President 
Hoover, which were accidentally 
struck by Chinese bombs or anti- 
aircraft fire; American citizens were 
injured in the bombing of two great 
department stores in Shanghai. Yet 
no war has been declared between 
China and Japan. Their diplomatic 
representatives still live in their re- 
Spective capitals, and while Japan 
has not hesitated to insist that it was 
“necessary” for her to undertake 
this attack upon the weaker nation, 
she refuses to admit that war exists 
between them. 

The United States wants to keep 
out of this conflict, or in interna- 
tional language, to stay neutral. We 


| YOU saw two gangs of boys 


have a “Neutrality Act,” passed by 
Congress last spring, which provides 
that whenever a war is declared or 
the President announces that a state 
of war exists, he must place an “‘em- 
bargo” (prohibiting commerce) on 
sales of war materials 





modities to China and Japan. Ex- 
ports to both countries during the 


first five months of this year 
amounted to $165,000,000, chief 
items of export being cotton, scrap- 
iron, machine tools, oil and other 
staples. These products are of great 
importance to China and Japan, and 
they are extremely dependent upon 
us both for imports and exports. But 
the United States could afford to do 
without Japan’s trade much better 
than Japan could give up ours. The 





to either side, as well 
as on loans of money 
to them. President 
Roosevelt, reluctant 
to make any move 
that might get us any 
further entangled, has 
not yet taken this im- 
portant step. But he 
has taken certain 
steps, and some 
Americans who live 
in China have con- 
demned America’s 
present neutrality 
policy in the Far East. 

President Roose- 
velt, in a recent con- 
ference with news- 
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‘ paper men, said that 


American citizens had 

been strongly urged 

to leave the war-zones, but that if 
they chose to remain, they remained 
at their own risk. This brought loud 
protests, chiefly from American 
business-men who have over $100,- 
000,000 invested in Shanghai and 
other Chinese centers. And this in 
spite of the fact that the United 
States maintains about 2500 troops 
in China, and has since ordered an- 
other contingent of 1700 marines to 
Shanghai. 

About 8000 Americans are known 
to live in China, of whom over half 
are teachers and missionaries. Was 
America going to forget her inter- 
ests in the Far East, they demanded 
to know? Was America going to 
abandon her traditional protection 
of her citizens in foreign lands? 
Criticism of the President by the 
influential American Chamber of 
Commerce in Shanghai was bitter. 
They demanded that the United 
States should take a firm stand and 
use force if necessary to protect these 
Americans, some of whom have 
lived in the Orient for years. To calm 
them, Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
announced that no immediate change 
would be made in the American 
military forces and that citizens 
would be protected for a reasonable 
time. 

How closely this country is bound 
to the Far East by trade alone can 
be seen from the sale of various com- 
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WHAT IS IT? 


export of scrap-iron, which is read- 
ily converted into war materials, is 
particularly important, when it is 
considered that fully two-thirds of 
the scrap shipped from this country 
so far this year has gone to Japan. 
From January to July, Japan bought 
1,318,803 tons of the metal from the 
United States. 


U. S. Ships Beware! 


On September 14 President Roose- 
velt issued an executive order that 
merchant vessels owned by the 
United States Government could no 
longer transport war materials to 
either China or Japan. This affects 
only 37 vessels which are the prop- 
erty of the Maritime Commission 
(the new chairman of which, Joseph 
P. Kennedy, urged this action), but 
are being leased and operated by a 
private company. One of them is the 
Wichita, which was about to sail 
from San Pedro, California, with a 
cargo of 19 American airplanes pur- 
chased by the Chinese Government. 
If it reached the waters of China, it 
would very likely be bombed by 
Japanese ships, creating another 


dangerous situation that might lead 
to war. 

The President’s order does not ap- 
ply to privately owned vessels, 
which, he warned; will transport 
arms at their own risk. But the Gov- 
ernment hopes that it will be taken 
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as an example by private companies 
and will create a voluntary embargo. 
Thus the President has not officially 
applied the Neutrality Act, yet he 
has taken a step in harmony with its 
principles. In his own words, the 
Government’s policy remains “cn a 
24-hour basis.’”’ He means that he is 
trying to act cautiously from day to 
day, as each new situation comes up. 

Foreign trade is only one of many 
complicated factors that make it 
difficult for this country to stay out 
of war. Polls conducted by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Public Opinion have 
revealed that the American people 
have no desire to fight in any foreign 
war. They have shown that over 70% 
of our people now believe that it 
was a mistake for the United States 
to enter the Great War of 1914-18. 
They have shown that a majority of 
our people now believe that we 
should withdraw our troops and bat- 
tleships from China. Thousands of 
high school and college students 
throughout the land annually hold 
peace parades and mass meetings, to 
express their opposition to war, and 
progressive Senators and Congress- 
men have frequently introduced 
legislation to lessen the danger of 


where they are actively assisting 
General Francisco Franco’s Rebels 
against the legitimate government. 
Japan preceded her present attack 
on China by the invasion of Man- 
churia, and the setting up there of 
an “independent” state, which is 
really a Japanese vassal nation. Most 
foreign correspondents on the spot 
agree that Japan’s invasion of China 
cannot be justified. They disagree 
with her statement that China would 
not “co-operate” with Japan, and so 
Japan had to force such co-opera- 
tion upon her. 

In this situation, which President 
Roosevelt has called “an awful 
mess,”’ Congress, with the undoubted 
support of the American people, 
adopted legislation to keep us out of 
foreign quarrels. The compromise 
neutrality bill which was signed by 
the President in May was aimed di- 
rectly at keeping us out of the Span- 
ish civil war, but it has met with 
hostile criticism both by those who 
sympathize with the Spanish Loyal- 
ist Government, and by commercial 
interests which do not want us to 
adopt a policy of isolation from 
world affairs. 

The provisions of this bill are 
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The “City of Los Angeles,” an American ship, manned by a Japanese crew, being 
loaded with scrap iron destined for Japan. The ship itself has been sold to the 
Japanese government to be scrapped for the salvage value of her steel engines. 


war by taxing war profits and “con- 
scripting capital” as well as men. 
Yet throughout the world today, 
war is being waged. It is being waged 
chiefly by those nations which have 
been said to be “have-nots,” against 
those which are known as the 
“haves.” Italy seized Ethiopia; Italy 
and Germany have openly admitted 
they were making war in Spain, 
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capable of many conflicting interpre- 
tations. It provides that in the event 
of the outbreak of a war or civil con- 
flict, the President may declare that 
a state of war exists. The mere recog- 
nition of a state of war might anger 
the countries which are fighting. 
Wars are not declared these days; 
they happen. But once the state of 
war is declared to exist, the law re- 





quires the President to place an em- 
bargo on all implements of war— 
they may not be sold to either side. 
All loans and credits and the collec- 
tion of funds for the belligerents 
must be stopped. All American citi- 
zens must be forbidden to travel in 
ships belonging to the warring na- 
tions. The President also has the 
right, but is not compelled, to forbid 
American ships to carry any goods 
or materials he may choose to place 
upon the embargoed list. He may 
also enforce a “cash and carry” pol- 
icy upon both sides, by which either 
nation buying goods from America 
must carry them away at its own 
risk, and in its own ships. 


Neutrality Not Always Neutral 


It can immediately be seen how 
many objections might be raised to 
this legislation. In the event of a 
civil war, such as occurred in Spain, 
the embargo imposed on both sides 
has assisted the rebels because they 
are getting ample munitions from 
Italy and Germany. (Senator Nye 
and others vainly tried to have the 
Neutrality Act applied to Germany 
and Italy, which have openly stated 
that they were at war in Spain.) 
Had the Neutrality Act been in exis- 
tence when Italy invaded Ethiopia, 
and had it been applied to both na- 
tions, we would have placed our- 
selves on the side of an aggressor, 
who was making undeclared war 
upon a weaker neighbor. And now, 
in the Chinese-Japanese conflict, 
since war has not been “declared,” 
our Government has not been anxi- 
ous either to announce that a state 
of war exists, or to invoke the Neu- 
trality Act against either nation. 

The critics of our present policy 
are divided into two camps: those 
who demand the immediate appli- 
cation of the law against both na- 
tions, and those who insist that if 
we should apply it, it would bring 
us closer to actual participation. For, 
the latter argue, it would act in favor 
of Japan, which has ample gold and 
ships to transport the supplies she 
might buy here; and against China, 
who has neither. Application of the 
Act is opposed by American inter- 
ests who point to our profitable trade 
with Japan, and claim it would be 
injured by such application. It is 
vigorously advocated by those who 
look upon Japan as an aggressor na- 
tion, attempting to seize and exploit 
great sections of a poor and peaceful 
country. These sympathizers with 
China point out that Japan is block- 
ading her coasts anyway, and the 
application of the law would, at least, 
prevent Japan from buying muni- 
tions from us. Meantime, trade in all 

(Concluded on page 43) 
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) THE MARCH OF EVENTS AROUND THE WORLD(¢ 





Shaky League Faces 
War Problems 


As members of the League of Na- 
tions Assembly met for their regular 
September session in the new League 
Palace on the shores of Lake Geneva, 
Switzerland, they found themselves 
confronted by three perplexing and 
dangerous problems. Will these prob- 
lems baffle the League and cause its 
complete collapse? Will the League 
rally after years of disappointments? 
Or will it side-step a showdown on 
these problems and cause many na- 
tions to lose all faith in its effective- 
ness? 

The League must take some 
action on: 1. China’s charges that 
Japan has invaded her territory; 
2. The evidence presented by the 
Spanish Loyalist Government of 
Italian and German aid to Gen- 
eral Franco’s Rebel Government; 
3. The Italian conquest of Ethi- 
opia, which was carried out in 
defiance of the League. 

What machinery does the 
League have for the settlement 
of international problems? When 
and how was the League organ- 
ized? Following the World War, 
in which Britain, France, the 
United States, and their allies 
defeated Germany, Austro-Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria and Turkey, the 
nations of the world formed the 
League of Nations. Under the 
Covenant (constitution) of the 
League, each member nation prom- 
ised that all quarrels with other na- 
tions would be submitted to the 
League or to some court. If a mem- 
ber nation violated its promises and 
went to war the Covenant provided 
for the use of international pressure 
called “sanctions.’’ League members 
would agree to apply a boycott 
against the nation that went to war 
—that is, they would refuse to trade 
with or grant loans to the “outlaw” 
nation. Each member state of the 
League has one vote in the Assem- 
bly. This body lays down the pro- 
gram of work from year to year, ad- 
mits new members, elects non- 
permanent members to the Council, 
and can deal with matters “affect- 
ing the peace of the world.” The 
Council is composed of sixteen state 
members, of which six are perma- 
hent and ten are non-permanent 
members. Three non - permanent 
members are elected annually for a 
period of three years. Germany and 
Japan, two permanent members of 
the Council, have withdrawn from 





the League. Italy refused to attend 
Council meetings during the Ethi- 
opian. conflict. 

People who criticize the weakness 
of the League sometimes forget that 
it is little more than a “league of 
friendship.” It can issue decisions, 
but the separate nations must act or 
these decisions are worthless. The 
League’s record since 1920 shows 
that it can stop conflicts when Brit- 
tain, France, Russia, and Italy are 
united in wanting them stopped. It 
prevented a dangerous Bulgar-Greek 
war in 1926. When Japan invaded 
Manchuria in 1930 the League failed 





International 
The handsome new palace of the League of 
Nations just completed at Geneva, Switzerland. 


to act firmly because Britain held 
back. When Italy invaded Ethiopia 
in 1935 the League declared her an 
“outlaw” and attempted to enforce 
“sanctions.” But France hesitated to 
put greater pressure on Italy be- 
cause she was worried about Ger- 
many’s growing aggressiveness. The 
French hoped to get Italian aid 
against Germany, and Britain did 
not want to risk trouble without 
French aid. 

In its appeal to the League Assem- 
bly last month China accused Japan 
of aggression and called for action 
under Articles X, XI and XVII of the 
Covenant. Article X guarantees the 
territory of a member state from 
attack, XI provides for League in- 
vestigation of a quarrel, and XVII 
provides that a non-member can be 
called to answer charges. Since China 
did not call Japan’s invasion a “war” 
League officials were relieved. They 
felt that the League could thereby 
avoid invoking Article XVI which 
calls for “sanctions” against a nation 
that goes to war. The League Council 





then took up the Chinese plea and 
quickly referred it to the advisory 
committee on the Chino-Japanese 
conflict. This committee was estab- 
lished by the Assembly in 1933 dur- 
ing an earlier conflict between Japan 
and China. Although the United 
States is not a member of the 
League, if does belong to this ad- 
visory committee, and League offi- 
cials hope that America may be will- 
ing to cooperate. Japan has replied 
to Chinese charges by denying ag- 
gression and indicates that she will 
ignore League efforts to end the con- 
flict even if Article XVII is invoked. 

The League Assembly was 
opened by Dr. Juan Negrin, 
Spanish Loyalist Premier and 
President of the Council. The 
chair was then taken by the Aga 
Khan of India, newly elected 
Assembly President (see page 
20-S). Dr. Negrin did not refer 
to the Spanish Civil War but 
said he would speak later as a 
delegate. He did stress the im- 
portance of keeping the League 
alive and thereby led officials to 
believe that the Loyalists will 
not force action which might 
cause a crisis in League affairs 
with Italy and Germany. After 
failing to halt Italy’s conquest of 
Ethiopia in 1936, the League 
dropped sanctions against Italy 
but refused to recognize Italy’s 
rights to that territory. 


Chinese Retire to New Line 
As Japan Gains 


Chinese troops gave ground to Jap- 
anese troops in the northern prov- 
inces. and around Shanghai last 
week, but their resistance has not 
been broken. Pushing their lines 35 
miles south of Peiping, in the north, 
Japan faced strongly entrenched 
Chinese troops. Further to the west 
they were menaced by an army of 
200,000 Chinese communists, who 
made an agreement with General 
Chiang Kai-shek’s government. Af- 
ter several weeks’ severe fighting the 
Chinese troops in Shanghai fell back 
to a new defense line. Meanwhile a 
plague of cholera was spreading in 
Shanghai and hampering Chinese 
and Japanese troops. 

Depending as she is on foreign 
shipments of materials, China suf- 
fered two hard blows last week in 
President Roosevelt’s shipping order 
(see page 15) and a sharp increase 
in British insurance rates on ship- 
ments to China. 
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World Mourns Death of 
Czech Liberator 


Last week Czechoslovakians were 
mourning the death of their “Little 
Father,” Thomas Garrigue Masaryk 
—first president and founder of the 
Republic of Czechoslovakia. And 
statesmen throughout the world paid 
tribute to a great defender of democ- 
racy. Members of the League of Na- 
tions Assembly, meeting in Geneva, 
Switzerland, stood in silent tribute 
to the dead statesman. Ameri- 
cans proudly recalled that 
President Woodrow Wilson 
took a leading part in winning 
Czechoslovakian indepen- 
dence after the World War. 

In a country where there 
are large minorities of Ger- 
mans, Hungarians, Rutheni- 
ans, and a few Poles, former 
President Masaryk towered 
above petty quarrels and won 
the admiration of all sections 
of the population. While her 
neighbors, Germany, Poland, 
Austria, Hungary and Rou- 
mania, all drifted under vari- 
ous forms of dictatorship, 
Czechoslovakia, guided by 
Masaryk, has stood firm for 
democracy. 

As a university professor 
back before 1914, Masaryk 
had dared to challenge the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
and fight for Czechoslovakian inde- 
pendence. He was forced to spend 
long periods of exile in the United 
States. It was while here that he 
married Miss Charlotte Garrigue, 
whose name he took for his middle 
name. He spent much time discussing 
Czechoslovakian problems with 
President Wilson, and in 1917 organ- 
ized the Czech army, which helped 
win independence with the aid of our 
President. From that time on, until 
three years ago when he retired at 
the age of 84, Masaryk was regularly 
elected President of Czechoslovakia. 
His close friend and lieutenant, Ed- 
uard Benes, is now president. 


Nine Nations Stage 
“Pirate” Hunt 


Warships of nine European nations 
are now engaged in a modern “pi- 
rate” hunt in the busy Mediterranean 
Sea. The hunt was organized at a 
parley in Nyon, Switzerland, after 
a series of attacks on British and 
Russian vessels had aroused Great 
Britain and France to the need of 
protecting neutral vessels. 

Italy refused to attend the Nyon 
parley because she was angry at the 
charge by Russia that Italian sub- 
marines were the “pirates.” Germany 
lined up with Italy. 


i8-S 


Despite Italian and German re- 
fusals to cooperate, Britain and 
France pushed the conference 
through in record time, while Russia 
snapped angrily at Italy. She de- 
manded payment for vessels sunk 
and threatened to send warships to 
protect Russian ships from further 
attacks. Under the Nyon agreement 
Britain and France are carrying the 
brunt of patrol work in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Over 100 British ships 
are now protecting merchant ships 


Keystone 
» late President Masaryk enjoying his retirement 


with his two grandchildren. 


from attacks. Italy was given the 
right to patrol the Tyrrhenian and 
Adriatic Seas, but declared she would 
not cooperate unless given full equal- 
ity with Britain and France. Russia 
was barred from patrolling the Medi- 
terranean Sea, thus removing the 
danger of an Italo-Russian clash. 
Russia will patrol Eastern waters 
with the smaller Mediterranean 
powers. 

The Nyon parley once more shows 
the fight for the “balance of power”’ 
in Europe. The comrservative British 
government would not mind seeing 
General Franco’s Rebels win in 
Spain, but it fears that this victory 
might place Italy in a strong position 
in the Mediterranean. Therefore 
Britain is working to reach an agree- 
ment with Italy and Germany. 
France favors the Loyalists in Spain 
but it fears that a strong stand might 
cause trouble with Germany and 
Italy, at a time when her ally, Rus- 
sia, is weakened by internal dissen- 
sion. Therefore, France might follow 
Britain’s lead if she made an agree- 
ment with Italy and Germany. Rus- 
sia knows this and fears that such 
an agreement will leave Germany 
free to attack her. She did her best 
to drive a wedge between Italy and 
Britain by openly accusing Italy of 
the Mediterranean “piracy”. 


Spanish Catholic Leaders 
Defend Franco 


Publication of a pastoral letter ag 
dressed to Catholics throughout th 
world indicates that Pope Pius su 
ports the Rebel Government of Gen. 
eral Francisco Franco in Spain. Ty 
letter was signed by leading Churg 
officials of Spain and was signed 
the Pope’s representative to Gener 
Franco’s government. 

The Civil War in Spain has beg 

" marked by particularly hort. 

a ble slaughter and persecutig, 
Catholic nuns and priests ip 
Loyalist territory have beg 
murdered or driven out of the 
country. And Catholic priest 
in the Basque province hay 
been killed by Rebels. Caugiht 
between this cross-fire the 
Church’s position has bee 
difficult. 

The pastoral letter defend 
the Franco rebellion as legal 
because it is an attempt to re- 
store order and peace in Spain 
after five years of “outrages” 
against the people by officials 
of the Republic. The letter said 
the Church had to choose be- 
tween the Loyalist govern- 
ment’s attempt to force com- 
munism on the masses, and 
the Nationalists (Rebels) who 
are fighting for the ‘‘old Span- 
ish and Christian spirit.” The 
Church, it explained, does not defend 
or associate herself with the fascist 
ideas of the Nationalistic movement. 
Certain Catholic editors in Europe 
have declared that the Church’s po- 
sition under fascism is far from good. 
They point out that Germany, which 
supports Franco, has been persecut- 
ing the Church, and only last week 
the Vatican warned that Germany 
may be planning a wholesale purge 
of priests. 

These editors also ask: Why do the 
masses in an almost purely Catholic 
nation turn against the Church? 
They explain that for centuries the 
Church had been supported by the 
Spanish government, and was con- 
sidered an ally of the monarchy, 
while the poverty-stricken people 
felt that the monarchy was thei! 
enemy. A Catholic priest, Rev. E. 
Harold Smith, writing in Common- 
weal, a Catholic magazine, stated: 
“It is evident that the Church in 
Spain had ceased for some years to 
be a vital factor in the lives of the 
working class... .”’ Other writers say 
the people still love the Church and 
only turned against high officials who 
were blind to the needs of the peo- 
ple. Recently the Loyalist govern- 
ment has softened its attitude by 
allowing masses to be held in its ter- 
ritory. 
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Black Link With Klan Causes 
Political Uproar 


Charges that Associate Justice 
Hugo L. Black is a “life member” 
of the Ku Klux Klan have caused 
an uproar that threatens to deal a 
heavy blow to President Roosevelt’s 
popularity. At the time President 
Roosevelt made his surprise nom- 
ination of the Alabama Senator to 
fill the post on the Supreme Court 
made vacant by the retirement of 
Associate Justice Willis Van Devan- 
ter, some Senators insisted on a full 
investigation of rumors that Black 
was linked with the Klan. But their 
suggestion was brushed aside and 
the Senate approved Black after a 
short hearing. A few weeks later the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette began a se- 
ries of articles that have uncovered 
political dynamite. 

Briefly, the articles charge that 
Justice Black joined the Klan in 
1923, resigned in 1925 in order to 
deny he was a Klansman while run- 
ning for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for United States Senator, but 
after his successful campaign he was 
given a life membership card. The 
Post - Gazette quotes Black in a 
speech, thanking the Klan for the 
life membership and giving it credit 
for his election. Justice Black, who 
is visiting in Paris and London, 
refused to be interviewed on the 
charges and hung up on trans-At- 
lantic telephone calls. 

Demands were made that the 
House impeach the Justice and have 
the Senate bring him to trial. Cer- 
tain writers pointed out that mere 
membership in the Klan could not 
be considered grounds for impeach- 
ment. Later, it was discovered that 
the Justice had privately taken his 
oaths of office before he left for Eu- 
rope and is now a full-fledged mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court. Plainly 
annoyed by the charges, President 
Roosevelt said he did not know of 
Black’s “life membership” when he 
nominated him. He said he would 
delay further comment until the 
Justice returned. Senators who op- 
posed the President’s Supreme Court 
bill said he would be forced to de- 
mand Black’s resignation or face a 
loss of public support. 

Liberals, who favored Black be- 
cause of his pro-labor record, said 
the Justice should be given every 
opportunity to disprove the Klan 
link when he returned. Others point- 
ed out that the Klan was particularly 
strong in the South in 1924 and prac- 
tically all prominent citizens either 
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belonged to it or avoided openly op- 
posing its anti-Negro, anti-Catholic 
and anti- alien campaign. Repub- 
lican Senator Jim Watson was linked 
with the Indiana Klan. In 1924 Wil- 
liam G. McAdoo, now Senator from 
California, backed by the Klan, 
blocked Al Smith, a Catholic, in his 
drive for the Democratic nomination 
for President. Today, Democrats fear 
that the Klan issue again will split 
the party. The strongly New Deal 





Cartoonist Elderman of the Washington 
Post (an anti-New Deal paper) uses the 
Ku Klux Klan charges against Justice 
Black as a means of discrediting the 
President’s Court plan. The title of his 
eartoon is “Reform of the Judiciary.” 


New York Post refused, however, to 
excuse Black’s past mistakes. “One 
fact remains .. .” it said, “at a time 
when courageous politicians =? 
risked their lives to fight the Klan 
... Hugo L. Black stood aside... .” 
Pro-Black commentators reply by 
showing that the anti- New Deal 
publisher, William Randolph Hearst, 
a close associate of Paul Block, own- 
e1 of the Post-Gazette, worked with 
the Klan against Smith in 1924. They 
insist that the Klan is no longer 
dangerous and that Black’s ties with 
it are being dug up by conservatives 
to fight a liberal Justice because of 
his pro-labor sympathies. 


LaGuardia Nominated; 
Tammany Weakened 


New York City is studying the 
following results of a confusing 
and bitter primary election which 
brought out a heavy turn-out of 
1,000,000 voters. 





1. Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia 
swamped Senator Royal S. Cope- 
land, a conservative Democrat, for 
the Republican nomination for the 
Mayoralty. 2. Jeremiah T. Mahoney 
also defeated Senator Copeland, who 
was seeking both the Republican 
and the Democratic nomination for 
Mayor. 3. Since Mahoney opposed 
Copeland’s anti-New Deal stand, his 
victory removes the New Deal as an 
issue in the November general elec- 
tion. LaGuardia also has a pro-New 
Deal record. 4. Copeland double 
defeat is a blow for the anti-New 
Deal Al Smith, and the regular 
Democratic Tammany machine, 
which has been trying to make a 
comeback since its 1933 defeat by 
LaGuardia. 5. Over 50,000 Demo- 
crats wrote in the name of LaGuar- 
dia on their ballots, thus indicating 
that the Mayor will receive strong 
Democratic as well as Republican 
and labor support in his contest with 
Mahoney. 6. Since both candidates 
are pro- New Dealers President 
Roosevelt probably will avoid sup- 
porting either one publicly. But 
Postmaster General Jim Farley, 
State and National Democratic 
chairman, is expected to work for 
Mahoney in the general election. 

The election split Tammany badly, 
although Copeland and his backers 
promised to aid Mahoney against 
LaGuardia. Tammany seems to feel 
that it does not have much chance of 
beating LaGuardia, but it is expected 
to fight desperately against Thomas 
E. Dewey for District Attorney be- 
cause he has threatened to “clean 
house” in the law enforcement de- 
partment of the city. 


President Announces Cam- 
paign for Human Needs 

Americans were asked last week 
to give their support to the nation- 
wide campaign to raise funds for 
private welfare organizations. 

The drive is conducted each year 
by the Community Mobilization for 
Human Needs. President Roosevelt 
sounded the call for funds in a state- 
ment made public by Charles P. 
Taft, chairman of the mobilization. 

The President emphasized the 
huge contributions that the Federal 
government had to make during the 
depression years, but said we need, 
even during prosperous times, “the 
assistance of all agencies, public and 
private, to provide large numbers 
of unfortunates with the necessities 
and opportunities which are their 
due.” 
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Roosevelt Determined to 
Push Reform Program 

President Roosevelt has again in- 
formed his opponents that he intends 
to press forward with his program of 
New Deal reforms. (Schol., Sept. 18, 
Sept. 25.) He made this declaration 
in a speech marking the 150th anni- 
versary of the signing of the Consti- 
tution. 

Only by raising the standard of 
living of the masses, said the Presi- 
dent, can we preserve democracy in 
the United States. He then charged 
that the Supreme Court lags twenty 
years behind the desires of the peo- 
ple and left no doubt that he intended 
to continue his fight for Court reform, 
though he made no mention of the 
bill that was defeated by the Senate 
last August. Defending his program 
from charges that it moved toward a 
dictatorship, Mr. Roosevelt said 
slowly, forcefully, to a crowd of 65,- 
000 gathered near the Washington 
Monument: “And I am determined 
that under the Constitution these 
things shall be done.” 

Giving attention to the present 
world unrest, which has been in- 
creased by Japan’s “undeclared war”’ 
on China, the President promised to 
keep us out of war. 

After this fighting speech, the 
President left Washington for a tour 
through the northwest to Seattle, 
Washington. He describes this trip as 
one of “intake” rather than “‘outgo.” 
Which means he will do a lot of in- 
formal chatting with voters as his 
train pauses in small towns and 
make few formal addresses. His ad- 
visors believe the President lost some 
political strength during his losing 
struggle for the Court bill, but have 
been cheered by a recent poll taken 
by the Institute of Public Opinion. 
It shows that 60.4 per cent of the 
voters still back him. This is more 
support than the President got in 
1932 when he, carried 42 states, but 
less than his landslide vote against 
Landon in 1936. 


Pronunciation Key 
(To Names in This Issue ) 


Vowel sounds: ale, care, add, ah. sofa, 
éve, énd, ice, ill, toe. 6rb, ddd, f60d, fdot, 
cube, urn, up, oil, out. Consonant sounds: 
this, thin,sing.In foreign words: ii—French 
u, German ti; 6—German 6, oe; y at end 
of syllable—French liquid 1; k—German 
guttural ch; N—French nasal m or n. In 
words of more than one syllable,. accented 
syllables are italicized. 

Aga Khan, d-ga Kan 

Benes, Eduard, dd-60-art bé-nésh 

de Alvear, Marcelo, mar-thd-l6 da al-va-dr 
Gijon, hé-hon 

Justo, Agustin, 4-g0d0s-tin hdds-td 
Masaryk, md-sa-rék 

Negrin, Juan, hwan nd-grin 

Nyon, né-6n 

Oritz, Roberto, r6-bdar-t6 or-téth 
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Whes Whe in the News 


SPEAK SOFTLY, BUT— 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull is a 
tall, thin, mild-looking man who 
speaks softly, but packs plenty of 
weight into his 
words. Recently 
his job of handling 
our relations with 
foreign nations has 
been complicated 
by the Chino-Jap- 
anese conflict and 
the problem of 
“piracy” in the 
Mediterranean 

Pictures, Inc. 58, and Hull has 
HULL been kept busy 
steering the United 

States around danger zones. 

Having spent his boyhood in Ten- 
nessee, where he studied law at Cum- 
berland University, the Secretary 
found that you didn’t have to wait for 
a horse to kick your ribs in before you 
knew the difference between a safety 
zone and a trouble zone. He thinks 
American ships should recognize that 
the Mediterranean Sea is a trouble 
zone, as well as the harbor of Shanghai. 

Ever since he entered the House of 
Representatives in 1907 this Tennes- 
sean has been digging for facts, forin- 
ing his opinions, and then sticking to 
them through thick and thin. He be- 
came an expert on taxation and helped 
write most of our important tax acts, 
especially the income tax of 1913. 
Later, he became an expert on tariff 
policy and concluded thac low tariff 
barriers, which will improve interna- 
tional trade, are the best peace insur- 
ance. He represented Tennessee in the 
Senate from 1930 to 1933. Becoming 
Secretary of State in 1933, Hull fought 
for his program of reciprocal trade 
agreements. 

Although he is nearly 66, Hull works 
harder than his assistants. He cares lit- 
tle for social gatherings. He smokes 
big black cigars, doesn’t like shower 
baths, and takes no exercise. 


UP FROM THE RANKS 


Probably the calmest as well as the 
hardest-working American in strife- 
torn China is United States Ambassa- 
dor Nelson T. 
Johnson. He is 
looking after the 
interests of over 
7,000 of our citi- 
zens, and hearing 
the protests of 
those who feel that 
the Government is 
not providing 
enough protection. 

Ambassador 
Johnson is an in- 
teresting diplomat 
because he is one of the few men who 
has come “up from the ranks” to his 
present important post. Usually some 
businessman is given the Ambassador- 
ship to a foreign nation as a reward 
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for political services. Since 1907 John- 
son has held diplomatic jobs in Muk- 
den, Harbin, Hankow, Peking, capital 
of the old Chinese Empire, now calied 
Peiping, and Shanghai. During the 
World War he kept American officials 
posted on Far Eastern affairs, énd at 
the time of the Japanese earthquake 
he won praise for his organization of 
relief. During the Coolidge Adminis- 
tration Johnson served as Assistant 
Secretary of State, and returned to 
China eight years ago as Minister. In 
1935 he was appointed Ambassador. 

He has made a deep study of his 
job, and has learned much about the 
Chinese and Japanese. He now writes 
and speaks several Chinese dialects, 
and is an authority on Oriental his- 
tory, art, and foreign relations. 

While Minister to China Johnson 
married Miss Jane Beck of Kentucky. 
They have a son and daughter. The 
son, Nelson Beck Johnson, can talk 
Chinese with a speed that sometimes 
baffles his father. 


“LIGHT FROM THE EAST” 


People from the ends of the earth 
are gathered together at the League 
of Nations Palace in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, to work for 
the cause of world 
peace and co-op- 
eration. This fact 
was clearly dem- 
onstrated recently 
when the Aga 
Khan, Indian 
Prince and Mo- 
hammedan leader, 
was elected Presi- 
dent of the League 
of Nations Assem- 
bly. His election 
was also remarkable because of the 
unusual agreement among the nations. 
Of the fifty votes cast, 49 were for the 
Aga Khan and one was blank. 

As the spiritual leader of 80,000,000 
Mohammedans in India, the Khan has 
built up his political power by keep- 
ing friendly with Great Britain, and 
his fortune is so huge that it has never 
been accurately estimated. Guesses on 
his yearly income range from $600,000 
to $10,000,000. The Khan has invested 
a large part of his fortune in jewels, 
and one expert who once saw his col- 
lection of rubies values them alone at 
$250,000,000. Eight months out of the 
year the Aga Khan lives in Europe, 
and is very fond of horse racing. 

In the past few years the Khan has 
neglected the race tracks a while to 
work hard for the League of Nations. 
In his speech of thanks to the delegates 
he stressed the fact that more states 
had joined the League than had left 
it in recent years. Noting that some of 
the newest members were Oriental 
countries, he remarked: “The light al- 
ways comes from the East.”” Members 
of the League hope that this “light” 
will help lead them safely through the 
trying times that are ahead. 
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The Truth About a Novel 


The Author of the Best-selling ‘Northwest Passage” 
Talks About the Problems of the Historical Novelist 


| MHERE is no way of knowing 

with any certainty how large 

a percentage of the under- 
graduates of America’s leading ed- 
ucational institutions are filled with 
a more or less passionate desire to 
earn their livings by producing 
novels, plays, and short stories; but 
from a casual survey of four large 
Eastern universities which I once 
had occasion to make, I received the 
impression that about ninety-seven 
per cent of the students were de- 
sirous of breaking into literature. A 
few undergraduates—the more im- 
aginative ones, possibly, or those 
reared in homes where authors, 
along with artists and persons who 
bet on horse races, are still regarded 
with a suspicious eye—had seem- 
ingly resigned themselves to accept- 
ing positions in the parental button 
factory or to hunting dependable 
jobs; but most of them, so far as I 
could tell, wanted to write. 

It appears to be the fixed belief of 
these enthusiastic young people that 
(1) a person needs only to write a 
book in order to become immediate- 
ly rich and famous; (2) the work is 
easier and cleaner than other forms 
of endeavor, and can be performed 
anywhere and at any time; (3) little 
training is needed, and no equip- 
ment except a large pad of paper, 
several pencils, and a place to hang 
the hat. 

The whole business of being an 
author, to hear them tell it, offers 
the largest possible return for the 
smallest known outlay, and most 
closely approaches the ideal ex- 
istence, from the viewpoint of the 
college student; an existence in 
which one gets everything for noth- 
ing, travels whenever he feels like 
it, plays golf every pleasant day, and 
has all his meals at home. 

These quaint beliefs were given 
considerable impetus, some years 
ago, by the talented pen of that dis- 
tinguished American author, Mrs. 
Edith Wharton, in her widely ac- 
claimed novel, Hudson River Brac- 
keted. The hero of that book was a 
callow youth in his early twenties. 
He becomes an author and writes a 
story; almost his first story, and a 
short story at that; but what a story! 
Though published in an obscure 


Magazine operating in the red, its 
excellence is such that publishers 
and editors clamor frantically for his 
_ work, while beautiful women in 
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By Kenneth Roberts 





Drawing by Winold Reiss, from the jacket 
of Northwest Passage (Doubleday, Doran) 


high society exert themselves to win 
his favor. It may be true to life, of 
course; but such things have never 
happened to any authors of my ac- 
quaintance. 

I have a friend who, after several 
moderately successful years of se- 
rial-writing, nearly starved to death 
because editors suddenly became 
indifferent to his offerings. His sole 
income for one year was $246.37 and 
upwards of 973 rejection slips, which 
unfortunately cannot be eaten—a 
fact that may eventually lead the 
Carnegie Foundation, or some such 
charitable organization, to perform 
a truly great service to American 
letters and to struggling authors by 
financing a scheme to have all re- 
jection slips printed on oatmeal cakes 
or bran wafers, or even on thin 
slices of dried beef. 

It is because of the many odd and 
interesting ideas to be found in the 
heads of would-be authors that I 
here set down an account of the 
work connected with the writing of 
a specific novel, the time consumed 
in its preparation and publication, 
and the earnings resulting from it. 
In so doing I regret the necessity of 
making frequent use of the personal 
pronoun; but it is only by using one 
of my own products as an example 
that I can be sure of presenting ac- 
curate dates and figures. 

In order that would-be authors 
may be encouraged as much as pos- 


sible, I will state at once that the 
novel in question is Arundet, and 
that it has by no means been unsuc- 
cessful. For a time it was advertised 
as a best-seller in New York and 
Boston. It was reviewed both kindly 
and understandingly—frequently at 
considerable length and with enthu- 
siasm — by the leading newspapers 
in the United States. Its publishers, 
hopeful that its longevity may rival 
that of Old Parr, treat it with re- 
spectful_ solicitude. Consequently 
would-be authors cannot accuse me 
of presenting a peculiarly gloomy 
case. As a matter of fact, I consider 
it singularly rosy. 

In 1917, after several years of 
writing for a Boston newspaper, I 
surprised myself by completing a 
short story; and my surprise almost 
became apoplexy when a New York 
authors’ agent whom I had never 
seen sold the story to the Saturday 
Evening Post. Inflamed by this un- 
expected avalanche of good fortune, 
I seriously contemplated literary 
deeds of high emprise, among them 
a series of three novels dealing with 
the development of one family 
through three important periods in 
the history of my native state—the 
pioneering and revolutionary period, 
the shipping period and the summer 
resort period. 

Unfortunately I could not begin 
the book until I had obtained definite 
information on the Indians of 
Maine; what they wore, what they 
ate, where they lived, how they 
lived, how they talked, where they 
hunted, how they made their weap- 
ons, what they believed, where the 
different tribes of the Abenaki Con- 
federation made their homes, and 
how it happened that certain Indians 
were usually at war with the whites 
while others were always at peace 
with them. At the same time I real- 
ized I must have equally authorita- 
tive information on the white settlers 
who lived in southern Maine at the 
same period; what their houses 
looked like, how they subsisted, what 
they wore, what they ate and so on. 

Most of these bits of information, 
which may or may not be important 
or necessary, can be located, after 
considerable delving and cursing, in 
the Library of Congress, the library 
of the American Antiquarian Society 
in Worcester, Mass., the William L. 
Clements Library at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, the Maine State Library, 


and the publications of the Maine 
Historical Society. 

Some people are inclined to speak 
contemptuously of novels that re- 
quire the use of reference books. 
Such novels are occasionally damned 
by being called historical novels. If 
there is anyone able to write effec- 
tively of any period in the world’s 
history, including the immediate 
present, without cluttering his desk 
and brain with upwards of three 
tons of assorted reference books 
smelling faintly of old glue and 
moldy leather, I congratulate and 
envy him. What is more, I doubt 
that it can be done. In other words, I 
am of the opinion that every novel 
which deals adequately with any pe- 
riod at all is an historical novel. 

It will be enough to touch lightly 
on such preliminary labors as re- 
mained. By 1926 I had become suf- 
ficiently familiar with my subject to 
attempt to interest a New York pub- 
lishing house in the project. I 
broached the subject to Mr. William 
Briggs of Harper & Brothers. He 
shook his head sadly and told me 
frankly that there was nothing for 
anybody in such a book as I pro- 
posed. 

Only mildly discouraged by this 
rebuff, I continued to collect refer- 
ences; and by the end of 1927 I was 
in a position to converse fluently 
with Mr. George Palmer Putnam 
concerning the novel I had planned. 
He was polite about it, but succeeded 
admirably in concealing any enthu- 
siasm he may have felt. He would, 
he said, be glad to look at it when it 
was finished. I suggested that I might 
proceed with more confidence if he 
would advance a sufficient amount 
to enable me to withdraw to a se- 
cluded nook and write the book— 
and incidentally to assure me that I 
would be spared the weary task of 
hunting a publisher; but somehow 
he changed the subject in such a way 
that the little matter of an advance 
failed to receive serious considera- 
tion. 

By the middle of 1928 I had round- 
ed up all available references to 
Abenaki Indians, histories of most 
towns in southern Maine, and all 
known diaries, documents, letters, 
and biographies dealing with Bene- 
dict Arnold’s expedition to Quebec 
and with the assault on the city by 
American troops in a blinding snow- 
storm on the last day of 1775. There 
were, I may say without exaggera- 
tion, a lot of these bodks-——not quite 
enough to fill a freight car. 

These things being assembled, 
there was nothing left to do but go 
to work—which I probably would 
not have done except for the in- 
sistence and encouragement of Mr. 
Booth Tarkington, who doubtless 
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felt that unless I soon began to put 
something on paper, the year 1975 
would still see me talking about 
what I intended to do. 

A good friend, it has often oc- 
curred to me, is a highly desirable 
part of every author’s equipment— 
a friend who will listen with patient 
understanding to the unfolding of a 
plot; who will point out errors in 
judgment, errors in taste, mistakes 
in character-building, slips in gram- 
mar, weaknesses in plot construc- 
tion; who will speak reassuringly 
during the periods of black depres- 
sion that envelop, with more or less 
frequency, every writer, causing 
him to declare bitterly that every- 
thing he has written is stupid, futile, 
banal—is, in a word, tripe: who will, 
in short, somewhat lighten the ardu- 
ous labor of learning to write. Un- 
fortunately for most of us, such 
friends are rare. Friends may have a 
world of patience and yet lack un- 
derstanding; while those who pos- 
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couldn’t be avoided, took six com- 
pleted chapters of Arundel to New 
York and, late in December, 1928, 
again presented myself before a 
publisher—in this case Mr. Russell 
Doubleday, of Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. 

“Here,” I said to him, “are six 
chapters of a novel. I know a place 
in Italy where there are no tele- 
phones, no automobiles, no golf 
links, no bridge players, no friends 
to drop in for a week-end—not even 
anyone who speaks English. If you’l! 
advance $1,000 on this book, I'll go 
to Italy, crawl into a corner and fin- 
ish it in May.” 

Publishers are apt to be odd, as al 
writers eventually learn; and Mr. 
Russell Doubleday showed what I 
considered astounding trustfulness 
by handing me a check for $1,000 
and a contract agreeing to publish 
the book in question on a basis 
whereby I was to receive ten per cent 
of the book’s retail price for the first 
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Hitherto unpublished specifications for vessels at the Battle of Valcour Island. From 
the manuscript of Kenneth Roberts’ Rabble in Arms, in Fort Ticonderoga Museum. 


sess understanding will be more than 
apt to be somewhat deficient in pa- 
tience. 

It may be I was unfortunate in 
the amount of information I had ac- 
cumulated concerning Indians, the 
early settlers of Maine, Benedict 
Arnold and associated matters—un- 
fortunate, since I was filled with an 
almost uncontrollable desire to tell 
what I knew, and consequently felt 
obliged to write long chapters. They 
were seven thousand, eight thou- 
sand, nine thousand words long, 
those early chapters, and they took 
time to write: as much as six and 
seven days apiece. I grumbled to 
Mr. Tarkington; but he patiently ad- 
vised me not to worry about their 
length. When I complained further 
that if the chapters continued to be 
long I would have no time for other 
work, he suggested that I give up the 
other work. Consequently I finished 
the small amount of other work that 


2,500 copies sold, fifteen per cent for 
the next 22,500 copies sold, and 
twenty per cent for all copies sold 
above that number. This seemed to 
me, and indeed was, a gratifying ar- 
rangement for a first novel; and I 
lost no time in packing several hun- 
dredweight of reference books into a 
number of ill-assorted trunks and 
traveling bags and embarking with 
Mrs. Roberts for Italy. 

Each day between January 10th 
and May 2d, with one exception, was 
largely spent in the romantic and 
stimulating occupation of sitting at 
a desk, facing a blank wall, and 
evolving out of thin air the fortunes 
and misfortunes of young Mr. Steven 
Nason from his twelfth to his twenty- 
seventh year. 

The routine of all other days, in- 
cluding Saturdays, Sundays, holi- 
days—both American and Italian— 
and fiestas of whatever sort, was un- 
changing. I here set down this rou- 
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_ rate amount of tinkering performed 


tine to convey reliable information 
to would-be authors who think it 
must be great fun to go to Italy and 
write a book: 


9 A.M. Retire to the workroom, 
wrap an overcoat around the feet to 
keep out the chill that rises from the 
tiled floors of all Italian buildings, 
sit down at the desk, and devote one 
hour to revising and rewriting the 
work done on the preceding two 
days. 

10 A.M. Dip into eleven reference 
books to make sure of dates, 
weather, costumes and sundry other 
matters having to do with the day’s 
writing, and try to go on with the 
story until 

1 P.M. Unwrap the overcoat from 
the feet and emerge for lunch, read 
the Paris Herald and the morning 
mail, curse the clown-like antics of 
American legislators and European 
statesmen, and play three games of 
cribbage, piquet or backgammon 
with Mrs. Roberts. 

2:30 P.M. Retire to the workroom, 
adjust the overcoat around the feet 
and work for five hours. 

7:30 P.M. Emerge for dinner, com- 
plain about the small amount of 
work accomplished during the day, 
and play three games of piquet, 
cribbage or backgammon with Mrs. 
Roberts. 

9:30 P.M. To bed with an armful 
of reference books, to brood morose- 
ly over the next day’s work. 


Under these conditions Arundel 
made headway at the rate of about 
2,200 words a day. The chapters 
averaged 7,000 words apiece. Chap- 
ter 35 was finished on May 14th, 
during the voyage from Naples to 
New York. Chapter 36 was finished 
in Maine on May 24th; and with 
that, according to the beliefs of all 
the would-be authors with whom I 
had conferred in four large Eastern 
universities, the time had come for 
me to reap both fame and fortune— 
especially fortune. I had a fat book 
on my hands—a book of 300,000 
words. 

Since the manuscript was typed, 
however, it could be more effectively 
revised than was possible while it 
still remained in longhand. The 
fourth revision was completed by 
the middle of June, at which time 
Mr. Tarkington arrived in Maine 
and suggested that I read the entire 
manuscript to him. When I did this, 
he pointed out places where the 
story should be pruned, and of- 
fered a number of suggestions so 
valuable that there were times 
when I felt it wovid be an act of 
simple justice to remove my own 
name from the title page and replace 
it with his. In this revision—the fifth 
—another 15,000 words were cut out, 
four chapters rewritten, and a mod- 





Kenneth Roberts Makes History a Pleasure 


KENNETH ROBERTS 


T IS an especial pleasure to present 

Kenneth Roberts, because here is 
an author who, in the course of five 
fat books, has taken a great deal of 
the yawn out of our prevailing idea of 
historical novels. His newest one, 
Northwest Passage (July Book-of- 
the-Month choice) proves this. It has 
been on the best-selling list all over 
the country ever since its publication. 
Try and get it at a circulating library. 
Nine chances to one you'll have to put 
your name on the waiting list. This 
may be true partly because we are 
waking up to an appreciation of our 
country’s history—the sales of Gone 
With The Wind and Drums Along the 
Mohawk proved that. But what it also 
shows is that Mr. Roberts has salted 
his lively literary style with careful 
and often painstaking research that 
makes his product accurate as well as 
exciting reading. 

Mr. Roberts has long had a theory— 
“that a writer can write more effec- 
tively about his own people than he 
can about people that aren’t in his 
blood . .. My people have always lived 
in Maine. All of twenty years ago I 
started mousing around for something 
to write that would have my own sort 
of people in it...” That’s what started 
the Chronicles of Arundel. Mr. Rob- 
erts was born (1885) at Kennebunk, 
Maine—the very town from which 
two of his ancestors went as captains 


in the Continental Army, and still an- 
other sailed as a privateer captain in 
the War of 1812. And a still more dis- 
tant forbear was a member of the se- 
cret expedition led by Benedict Ar- 
nold against Quebec. That’s the expe- 
dition Roberts describes in such detail 
in Rabble in Arms. He himself: knows 
the country well—hunted and fished 
along Arnold’s route to Quebec as a 
boy. 

Like many another novelist, Rob- 
erts started out as a journalist. After 
college—Cornell University where he 
edited the humorous Cornell Widow— 
he worked eight years on the Boston 
Post as reporter, special writer, con- 
ductor of a humorous column. Then, 
after a brief interval on the editorial 
staffs of New York’s Puck and Life 
(now both defunct) the War took him 
abroad. He served as a captain in the 
Intelligence Section of the Siberian 
Expeditionary Force in contact with 
French, English, Canadian, Czech, 
Russian, and Japanese troops, and 
with German and Austrian prisoners. 
For the next nine years he was roving 
correspondent for the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, writing articles about what 
was newsworthy at the moment wher- 
ever he happened to be—Europe, the 
Orient, or here at home. Then, around 
1926, he gave in to the idea, long stir- 
ring in his brain, that American his- 
tory was rich in material for potential 
novels, and started on the first of his 
now famous series—Arundel. 

In the accompanying article from 
his own hand, “The Truth About A 
Novel,” you'll get an idea of what it 
takes to write such a book; and we 
hope you’ll have a deeper respect for 
the whole writing business. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roberts have a house 
in Kennebunk, called Blue Roof, 
where they live when they’re not in 
their “half-baked palace” in Italy 
grinding out novels. (Mrs. Roberts’ 
part of the grinding involves typing 
the manuscript from her husband’s 
annotated, edited, crossed-out, long- 
hand pages—see cut). If you want to 
read a hilarious tale sometime, look 
up For Authors Only (from which 
“The Truth About a Novel” is taken), 
and turn to the chapter about that 
Italian house. 

The five Chronicles to date are (in 
order of appearance): Arundel, The 
Lively Lady, Rabble in Arms, Captain 
Caution, and Northwest Passage (all 
published by Doubleday, Doran). 








throughout. The task was completed 
on June 27th, and the manuscript 
was then thought to be in proper 
condition to meet the eye of the pub- 
lisher. It was expressed to him on 
June 28th and eventually acknowl- 
edged with what seemed pronounced 
enthusiasm. 

Publication being assured, it be- 
came necessary to guard against 
blunders by going carefully over the 


route followed by Arnold and his 
starving army up the Kennebec 
River, across the Height of Land and 
down the Chaudiere, and also to 
make sure of the exact location of 
barricades, defending forces and 
houses in old Quebec at the time of 
Arnold’s attack. The Library of Con- 
gress found for me a rare manuscript 
map of the old city, drawn by a 
(Concluded on next page) 
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Read this one dinst 


N a bright summer afternoon of 
the August just passed, I was 
standing in the doorway of a shop in 
a little street opening into London’s 
song-famous Leicester Square, when 
Bernard Shaw came by. I knew him 
at once: I sat directly behind him 
through the performance of Mase- 
field’s The Coming of Christ in Canter- 
bury Cathedral, where we were both 
guests of Masefield, and at the dress 
rehearsal of the first performance of 
The Apple Cart at Malvern, a London 
editor had said to me, “Look up in the 
gallery, and you'll see Shaw standing 
like a totem pole”—and nothing could 
describe him better than that. So, al- 
though he is a trifle thinner than he 
was then, I knew him at once. But I 
was hardly prepared to find that every 
man, woman, and child, every un- 
pretentious little Cockney tradesman 
and street-vendor, turned after he had 
passed—without his looking at any- 
body—and said to each other with 
bated breath and sparkling eyes, 
“That’s Im!” or “Didyer see Im?” or 
“Wonderful, I calls it, at ’is eyge.” You 
would no more think of speaking to 
G.B.S. without his speaking to you 
first, than you would slap King George 
on the back: he has a curious aura of 
power. But everyone who sees him 
recognizes him instantly and treasures 
the occasion. He has become, in the 
eighty years of his life as a leader, as 
much an institution as a man. 

So it is hard to say just where you 
had best begin in the long list of his 
published writings, if you are now for 
the first time making the acquaintance 
of one who has been a leader of youth 


for what amounts to three generations. 
For Shaw still leads, not the men he 
led when he was young, who have 
grown up to be fathers and even 
grandfathers, but young men of today. 
A good deal of what he has written 
does “date,” as we call it, but his spirit 
still pushes forward into the future 
and draws thoughtful young men after 
it in that direction. 

I suppose most people read Man and 
Superman first, and it does contain a 
great deal of the essential Shaw: 
however, if you are looking for a play 
with less to quarrel over, you had bet- 
ter begin with a less-known one, Cap- 
tain Brassbound’s Conversion. But my 
personal choice is Saint Joan, because 
whatever you read you must on no ac- 
count miss that, and if you read it first 
you will be sure not to miss it. 


I remember one evening the year it 
was first given, someone at a party I 
attended was asking G. K. Chesterton 
his opinion of the play. I think the in- 
quirer rather expected him not to ap- 
prove of it, but Chesterton spoke of 
the play in terms of profound respect. 
He might not agree with it, but he 
respected it deeply, that was plain. It 
moves you to the center of your being, 
and it makes you think, whether or 
not you think as Shaw does. I don’t 
know how many times I have read it 
over, since I was permitted, as a great 
and special favor, to take home the 
manuscript that was being used by the 
Theatre Guild for the first perform- 
ance on any stage, and read it through, 
long before it saw the light of print. 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 








Truth About a Novel 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


French engineer officer; and 
equipped with a copy of this I went 
to Quebec and obtained the assist- 
ance of Lt.-Col. G. E. Marquis, head 
of the Statistical Department of the 
Dominion government. By pacing 
and measurements we found the 
spot where Arnold was shot, where 
Daniel Morgan went cursing over 
the first barricade of logs into a blaze 
of musketry fire, where the Vir- 
ginians caught the Canadians on 
their pikeheads and _ pitchforked 
them through the windows of their 
guardhouse, and where Arnold’s 
troops, having. penetrated to the 
heart of the Lower Town, stood 
guard over their prisoners in the 
drifting snow for four hours, vainly 
waiting for General Montgomery, 
who lay at the foot of Cape Diamond, 
ripped to pieces by grapeshot. 

As a result of these investigations, 
more rewriting was required—not 
too much, but enough to keep me 


from golf and mischievous idleness. 

Galley proofs—181 long strips of 
yellow paper about the width of the 
sashes once worn by high school girls 
at graduating exercises—came back 
on September 20th, slightly more 
than one year after I had sat myself 
down in the midst of a disarranged 
mass of reference books and hope- 
fully written “Arundel, Chapter I’’ 
on an unblemished page. These 
proofs were read three times, in- 
numerable corrections, emendations 
and deletions being made at each 
reading; for one of the peculiar 
features of galley proofs is that the 
human eye cannot detect the most 
serious of the mistakes which they 
conceal until the third reading, or 
possibly until the fourth or fifth 
reading—and perhaps not until the 
twenty-fourth, if ever. 

Arundel was finally published on 
January 10, 1930, one year and four 
months after I had begun it. Pub- 
lishers make disbursements to their 
carefree authors, as a rule, every six 
months—as soon as possible after the 


first of January and the first of July. 
Early in July, 1930, therefore, I re- 
ceived a check for royalties on all 
sales made from January through 
June, minus the $1,000 advanced 
in December, 1928. Twenty-two 
months—two months short of two 
years—had elapsed since I had 
started the book—and the check that 
appeared was for $1,420.95. It was, 
I have no hesitation in saying, ex- 
tremely welcome but it failed to 
measure up, somehow, to the rosy 
ideas of the eager, bright-eyed 
young people whom I had encoun- 
tered in the universities — the 
would-be authors who had told me 
so trustingly that their greatest am- 
bition was to write a book because 
by so doing they would become in- 
stantly rich and famous. 


It was impossible for me to feel 
jubilant over the lamentable fact 
that, in a supposedly literate nation 
of 125,000,000 people, a “‘best-sell- 
ing’ novel of any merit whatever 
should be purchased by only 9,452 
persons in one year. And although 
$2,420.95 may seem like opulence to 
some, it dwindles distressingly when 
set against the expense of accumu- 
lating a reference library, of repeat- 
edly visiting Quebec, and of subsist- 
ing for twenty-two months, even in 
a land where the wage for a lyric- 
soprano cook is $135 a year. 

As for becoming famous, I wish I 
might encourage prospective novel- 
ists by telling how, after Arundel 
appeared, beautiful ladies sought to 
win my favor, and publishers almost 
beggared themselves to secure my 
next book. But quiet investigation 
reveals that the author who claims 
to have been thus inundated has 
usually received eleven letters. 

But in spite of all these minor dis- 
appointments, my own publishers so 
effectively convinced me that Arun- 
del was a huge success that I em- 
barked for Italy almost immediately 
after its publication to write The 
Lively Lady. 

Publishers’ Note: Mr. Roberts’ pes- 
simism is slightly exaggerated. Five 
years after the appearance of Arundel, 
his four chronicles of Arundel had 
been published in England and Ger- 
many, and printed in Braille for the 
blind by order of the Library of Con- 
gress. In America they had sold 102,- 
000 copies and were continuing tosell 
steadily each week; while a compila- 
tion of reports from rental libraries, 
public libraries, universities, and book 
dealers indicated that each copy in 
circulation had been read by a mini- 
mum of 30 persons. 





Reprinted from For Authors Only, 
by Kenneth Roberts, Copyright 1931, 
1935, by permission of Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, Inc. 
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: M M W k DEBATES 

d en ust or The following issues are raised by 

Oo - P this week’s material. Before they are 

0 P upils Learn Li ife is Real discussed, pupils should make an ef- 

d : fort to examine them thoroughly. 

1t If Not Necessarily Earnest Teachers may limit debate to five 

S. (Printed in Teacher Edition only) minutes to a side, including the re- 

- buttal periods, or they may give the 

0 O NE OF THE strictures which Another rather pleasurable sort entire period to one subject. At the 

y every serious thinker makes of work which almost every pupil conclusion, the .class should enjoy 

d against our movie-made_ is required to do well at one time voting on each question. 

is minds is that youngsters who believe or another is automobile driving. Resolved, that it is wrong for any- 

e what they see on the screen become “Good Driving”.(10) describes the one topicket.(7) _ 

e accustomed to dreaming that they qualities which are necessary for this Resolved, that Supreme Court 

"4 live in a fairy-land where no one work. Pupils may be interested in Justice Black should resign. (19-S) 

. has to worry seriously about asource having themselves tested, if the Resolved, that high school dates 

" of income. facilities are available in the com- should be Dutch. (9) 

Abundant evidence that this is a munity, for their driving abilities. Resolved, that our neutrality pol- 

.] world of toil, if not of sorrow, may be (It is not necessary to have driven icy is actually aiding the aggressor 

t found in this issue and it may be aa car to take these tests.) Or they nations. (15, 17-S) 

" applied as a corrective to the naive may even wish to build some of the Resolved, that American soldiers 

¥ notions, derived from the widely testing apparatus, as Dr. Stack sug- should never set foot on foreign soil. 

- publicized careers of Shirley Temple, gests. (15) 

9 Joe Di Maggio, Don Budge, Barbara When youngsters consider what Resolved, that private health and 

h Hutton, and John Roosevelt, that it are the usual rewards for work, they welfare organizations should be- 

0 is easy to get on in the world, or at work around at once to “Gold” come public agencies supported by 

" least to keep body and soul together. (29-S) where the operations of our federal taxes. (19-S) 

"3 currency system are explained with Resolved, that our government 

. ASSIGNMENT unusual lucidity for so difficult a should pay no interest on its bor- 

‘i _ “Room in the World” (7) isastory subject. rowings. (29-S) j 

. which offers a grim realization of the While this article indicates that Resolved, that it is possible to sep= 

z frequently bitter struggle which lies the real powers of society are those arate support of General Franco 
behind Mr. Nash’s wail (25-E) which control this mysterious flow from support of fascism. (18-S) 

I You live in the hope that of credit, the charts of government 

" maybe some day in the (30-S) illustrate the extent to which FACT QUESTIONS 

1 sweet by and by the power of the economic chiefs is 1. What are the principal indus- 

“ —— will get a chance shared with political leaders. These tries of New Zealand? Wool, meat, 

st hens ry. charts should be mounted on card- ang dairy products. (13) 

y Kenneth Roberts (21-E) furnishes board or enlarged for a wall chart 2. Where are 40% of New Zea- 

mn an emphatic answer to young people one yey a tangy ued aye eee land’s products consumed? In Great 

1s who are looking for an easy way to rere va ee f oe © ig Britain. (13) 

aS make a living. His earnest attention a a ~ i rst 7 ee = 3. How far is New Zealand from 
to accuracy is particularly notable *.. °° pres vies Sane eee make re- London? 12,000 miles. (12) 

s< because he possesses an ease of style “10DS €3¢ ae ® Ne Cee 4. What is Tammany? A Man- 

$0 which would enable him to do the New Zealand” (12) is a good €X- hattan Democratic political organi- 

= usual purely imaginative sort of fic- ample of wrsal Chane — social forces 7ation which for many years con- 
= tion with success. may Sees strike a satisfactory  trojjed most of the income and infiu- 

“ The eumtimeennens of tt annual operating balance. It illustrates, too, ence which could be derived from 

é Scholastic Awards (33-41) and the that democracy » like ‘all other re- public office or public contracts in 

” aie ds, is better when worked for : 
News Examination (40) should pro- poe om ‘seethadl the five boroughs of New York City. 

™ vide all pupils with an outlet for any ae ee ee” (19-S) 

e ambitions they may have to do some 5. What does Secretary of State 

1, real creative work this school year. Keynote for 1937 Cordell Hull consider to be the best 

id Every department of these contests “Education in the United States “peace insurance”? Reciprocal trade 

r- is designed to conform to the liberal should reflect the current problems agreements through which nations 

1e course of study most commonly of- and needs of the American people. lower tariff barriers. (20-S) 

i fered by high schools today. The | Our schools are institutions of and 6. What is a Swozzler? The anti- 

i) J limits on the type of work which is | forthe peor, entlling 1 of every | thesis of a Snodgrass. (25-E) 

1 Tequired are broad enough that the oak serving ina more. If our 7. Where and when was the first 

“ pupil’s imagination and individual | equcational programs are to be suc- | English settlement of America at- 

‘k interests are allowed free play. The cessful, therefore, they must be tempted? Roanoke Island, North 

™ only real restriction upon entries is | aimed at the practical problems| Carolina, August 25, 1587. (4) 

i- that they represent honest, serious faced by these and our millions of 8. What is the International Set- 
endeavor in the fields which the other Americans. The lag between tlement? This is a section of the city 
youngsters are studying. To do the | Present-day social issues and what} of Shanghai which is owned and 

. work preparatory to entering these | Students study and learn in school | governed almost entirely by the cit- 

1, contests, beginning now in anticipa- should be a in| izens of non-Chinese nations, includ- 

Y, tion of the closing date, is a definite a we enaeleae, ing England, the United States, and 
Objective which every youngster may U. S. Commissioner of Education Japan. (43) oh 

9. What is the religion of the 





; ‘Set for this school year. 
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President of the League of Nations 
Assembly? Mohammedan. (20-S) 

10. Who wrote Arundel and what 
is it? Kenneth Roberts. It is the first 
of three novels telling the history 
of several generations of a family 
prominent in the history of the state 
of Maine. (21-E) 

11. Who wrote St. Joan and what 
is it? G. B. Shaw. A play about Joan 
of Arc. (24-E) 

12. How many Americans in 
China? 7,000. (20-S) 





How do you pronounce ‘‘de luxe’? How 
many syllables in ‘“‘cuisine’’? ‘‘muleteer’’? 
“‘mackerel’”’? ‘‘protein’’? ‘‘maestro’’? Should 
the “‘t’’ in ‘‘potpourri’’ be sounded? What 
sound has ‘‘a”’ in ‘‘verbatim’’? Where is the 
accent in ‘“‘irrefutable’? in ‘‘mandamus’’? 
in “‘quintuplets’’? 


You Don’tSay! 


—or DO YOU? 
by F. F. TrtpEN 


An ingenious and novel method of 
drawing attention to common errors 
in pronunciation. It corrects hun- 
dreds of mistakes which the casual 
reader habitually makes, yet there 
is nothing dull or tedious about it. 
As a guide to improved pronuncia- 
tion this little book has a widespread 
educational appeal, and is of par- 
ticular value to teachers and public 
speakers. 


Price, 50 cents postpaid 
LEISURE, Book Department 


683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
A SENSATIONAL 


BARGAIN IN BULBS! 


To increase the number of our customers 
by 25,000, we will send you FREE a nice 
collection of 365 Spring and Summer 
flowering Bulbs: HYACINTHS, TULIPS, 
NARCISSI, CROCUS, IRIS, ANE- 
MONES, etc., all varieties separately 
packed and named. Send us for postage, 
packing, etc. a one dollar treasury note 
by registered letter, and mention your 
name and full address in block letter. 
Six collections together with six ad- 
dresses only 5 dollars. Please, do not 
send coins or stamps, and mention the 
name of this paper. Dispatch carriage 
paid all over the world without increase 
in price. 


FRANK VAN BORSSELEN, 
Bulb Grower 
HEEMSTEDE, Holland, Europe 


























Individual Projects for 

LATIN AND ROMAN HISTORY CLASSES 

Roman House drawn to scale 22x11, $1.00. 65 
photographs Roman ruins especially taken for High 
Sch. students, $1.00. Roman Camp for tw legions, 
The. Roman Forum cardboard chart 22x56 with 16 
mounted photographs set up in proper position, $2.50. 
All four Projects mailed to one address for special 
price $4.75. Complete construction directions included. 
Write for folder. 








THE EDITH M. COOK PROJECTS 
Box 6, Westtown, Pennsylvania 








13. Who controls credit in this 
country? The Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve Banks. They are 
appointed by the President. (32-S) 

14. What is the population of the 
United States? 137,008,435 in 1930. 
(31-S) 

15. What is the shortest distance 
in feet in which you can stop a car 
traveling at 20 miles an hour? 30 
miles? 40 miles? 50 miles? 60 miles? 
(10) 


THOUGHT QUESTIONS 


1. Why does Dr. Rugg feel that 
it is “distressing” for the Japanese 
to be buying the coal and iron prop- 
erties of New Zealand? (12) 

2. What ties bind New Zealand 
to England? (12) 

3. How may it be possible for 
New Zealand democracy to estab- 
lish socialism and survive under 
such a system? (12) 

4. What are the qualities which 
any commodity must have in or- 
der to be acceptable as a basis for 
money? What would happen to our 
currency system if gold suddenly 
became as plentiful as pebbles? 
(32-S) 

5. Can you think of examples 
to prove Kenneth Roberts’ saying, 
“Every novel which deals adequate- 
ly with any period at all is a his- 
torical novel.” (22-E) 


EXERCISES 


1. Check over the arguments on 
our neutrality policy. (15). Under- 
line the views which appear most 
likely to prevent the United States 
from becoming involved in war. 

2. Our new department, “Filling 
in the News” (45), suggests an in- 
teresting pastime. Each of the head- 
lines in that column were copied 
from the daily papers. Pupils may 
be interested in seeing whether they 
can find in the daily papers many 
headlines which bear directly upon 
the subjects in this magazine. 


3. An interesting example of how 
remote historical events may be re- 
lated to the present is to be found in 
the speech which President Roose- 
velt made at the Roanoke Island 
ceremony, shortly, after the close of 
Congress. If classes prefer not to 
perform the play published in this 
issue (4), they may wish to obtain 
and read the Roosevelt speech. 

4. The making of a sign for any 
sort of purpose (7) is a skill which 
very few people learn to any degree 
of mastery. Some pupils may be in- 
terested in studying the construc- 
tion of home-made signs, their com- 
position, lettering, and design. They 
may enjoy making some signs, as an 
















experiment, for use in the school. 


STAGING 

Esther Frances Royster, author of 
“The Lost Colony of Roanoke,” of- 
fers the following suggestions for 
producing her play: 

We presented the first scene in front 
of the curtain, with a table and four 
chairs. These were removed in a few 
seconds and the curtain went up on 
the second scene, set with shrubbery 
and branches, rustic benches and seats. 
We simulated a camp fire with electric 
lights among stones. To change to the 
third scene, we disarranged the seats, 
switched off the camp fire, pulled a 
chest on stage, and scattered weather- 
beaten folders. By rearranging shrub- 
bery between scenes, we indicated the 
passage of time. Pauses between scenes 
were brief. The play runs about forty 
minutes. 

For outdoor presentation, screens in 
front of a natural setting may be used 
for the first scene. With these removed, 
a real camp fire would most realis- 
tically represent the scenes on Roanoke 
Island. 

Costuming ideas can be obtained 
from books on the Elizabethan period. 
The four Englishmen in the first scene 
require the most elaborate costumes. 

Our boys wore felt hats borrowed 
from the girls with plumes or feathers 
stuck in them, capes of bright colors 
or brightly lined, “gym” bloomers and 
stockings also borrowed from the girls. 
A ruff around the neck made of stiff, 
pleated, white cambric adorned our 
sixteenth century Englishmen. 

Three of the Englishmen in the first 
scene did not appear again, but their 
hats, capes and ruffs did, on characters 
in the second and third scenes. The 
costumes of the colonists should, of 
course, be simple—long full skirts for 
the girls with fitted bodices and full 
sleeves; bloomers, stockings, dark 
shirts or plain capes for the boys. 

The cast could be reduced in scene 
two by letting fewer people carry on 
the conversation. Those playing the 
Englishmen in scene one can take the 
parts in scene three with different cos- 
tuming. All the members of the class 
had a speaking part in the play, and 
all cooperated to produce it, as an as- 
sembly program before the Asbury 
Park (New Jersey) High School stu- 
dent body of about twelve hundred, 
and a faculty of about forty persons. 

I shall be glad to answer letters 
inquiring about other details of pro- 
duction. 





Teachers! Notice! 


All pages which have the letter E 
following the page number (Exam- 
ple: 25-E) do not appear in the Social 
Studies Edition. 

All pages which have the letter § 
following the page number (Exam- 
ple: 17-S) do not appear in the Eng- 
lish Edition. 

Pages which have the letter T fol- 
lowing the page number (Example: 
a appear in the Teacher Edition 
| only. 
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AFTER HOURS 


Today’s lesson is about paper. We 
asked a paper broker the other day 
what most people knew about paper 
and he said that, although it is one of 
the most common articles in their daily 
life, most people know only that it 
tears, it is sold in stores, and it can be 
used for printing, wrapping, starting 
fires, polishing glassware, padding, 
and a variety of other purposes. 

When a paper is selected for print- 
ing, it is necessary to think about its 
weight, strength, color, surface, ink 
absorption, opacity, uniformity, and 
chemistry. It must be heavy enough 
to avoid a flimsy appearance and yet 
not so wastefully heavy as to run up 
costs at the post office and at the mill. 
It must be strong enough to stand the 
strain of high speed presses like those 
which print Scholastic and the tug of 
the reader’s impatient fingers. 

As to color a so-called white may 
run from deep blue to brown yellow. 
Dr. Ludwig Kotelman, discussing 
weak eyes in children, says that the 
paper used in school reading should 
“not be very glossy and should be of a 
uniform-yellowish white since pure 
white paper is apt to prove too daz- 
zling.” Dr. True advised the educators 
of France to reject white, bluish, grey, 
or glazed paper. Studies have deter- 
mined that the color and surface may 
slow up reading as well as hurt the 
eyes. The paper in this magazine has 
been manufactured to specifications to 
meet these objections. 

We have been asked why we do not 
use a heavier, highly polished grade 
of paper. Our objection to glare is one 
reason, but a reason which teachers 
can appreciate even better is that our 
magazine sells for 50c (or 65c) a 
semester. If we changed our paper to 
the next most desirable grade, we 
should have to double the subscrip- 
tion price to absorb the increased cost. 
Certainly we could find a paper which 
would give us better results with 
photographs, or which would stand 
up under the handling of fifty readers, 
but not at the price which most pupils 
are able to pay. 

It would be extravagant to demand 
in the paper for a weekly magazine 
the qualities of durability which are 
needed for documents of state. The 
function of Scholastic is to help read- 
ers become aware of the world about 
them, to encourage the habit of observ- 
ing and participating in the affairs of 
today which are going to rule their 
lives tomorrow. Much of what we 
print may have an enduring value. 
Requests come to us regularly to sup- 
ply old issues of the magazine. At the 
same time, it is our main intention 
that each issue shall be timed to pick 
up an interest in the current scene. 
In judging the quality of our paper, 
that intention is the principal stand- 
ard. 
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For our coming special issue on 
consumer cooperatives, teachers may 
wish to obtain the following inex- 
pensive advance materials: 

Laidler, Harry W., and Campbell, Wal- 
lace J. Consumers Cooperation. New York. 
League for Industrial Democrocy. 1937. 

This pamphlet combines an able in- 
terpretation of the movement with the 
most recent factual survey of its prog- 
ress. 

Correspondence Course in Consumers 
Cooperation. Seattle, Washington. WPA, 
State Education Department, Alaska Bldg. 
1936. 

These seven lessons, plus an intro- 
duction, appear to be by far the most 
realistic of all of the outlines of this 
subject. It quickly gets beyond the 


Advance Materials on Consumers Cooperation 


theory and the Rockdale principles 
and puts its emphasis on the practical 
problems of cooperative operations. 

Landis, Benson Y. A Guide to the Litera- 
ture on Consumer Movements. New York 
Consumer Distribution Corp. 1937. 

The best working bibliography that 
is available. 

Bulletin of U. S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, No. 598. Organization and Manage- 
ment of Consumers’ Cooperative Associa- 
tions and Clubs (with model by-laws). 
Washington. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. July, 1934. 


In appearance and legibility, this 
pamphlet is far below the standard of 
other recent government publications, 
but it is a practical handbook for the 
guidance of the inexperienced coopera- 
tive society. 





Cnnouncing 


THE NEW ELDORADO-SCHOLASTIC 
MECHANICAL DRAWING AWARDS! 





The popularity amongst students and teachers of the free-hand 
drawing awards has led us to offer a separate group of prizes for 
Mechanical Drawing. Your mechanical drawing classes will enjoy 
trying their hand at the two interesting projects described below. 


2 PROJECTS—PRIZES FOR EACH 


A choice is offered of two projects—specially designed to arouse 
the interest of students. The first is a plan for a summer camp 
building. The second is a design for a Derby Racer. 


A PLAQUE FOR THE SCHOOL 


A plaque engraved with the names of the winning team and 
the instructors who coached it will be awarded to the school 
submitting the best group of drawings for one or both projects. 


STUDENT PRIZES FOR EACH PROJECT 


Ist Prize __ 
2nd Prize _- 
3rd Prize __ 


For complete details see Page 38 of this issue, and write te 
SCHOOL BUREAU, DEPT. 115-J10 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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The Nation’ circulation now 


achieves ANOTHER /igh! 
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24,000 


1922 1925 1988 19H 


(934 OF 


Average Paid Circulation for First Six Months of the Years Noted 


Although The Nation began its career as a commentator on public 
affairs as early as 1865, never before has its present circulation been 


equalled. 


Principal credit belongs, of course, to those who write for The 
Nation. The partial list of contributors which appears here includes 


many of the most important figures in the ranks 


of progressive 


thought today. No wonder reactionaries who want to know what 
the other side thinks, as well as intellectually alert left wingers, 


turn to The Nation! 


Fortunately, the curve of circulation continues to rise. Every advance 
means a victory over the forces which oppose an American social 
system that makes sense. For that reason, above all others, we thank 
those who have contributed to our support, by subscribing or by 
purchasing single copies, and now extend this invitation to teachers 


who have not read The Nation recently: 


We invite you to become acquainted with The Nation by accepting 
the next 17 issues for only one dollar! Mail the coupon—now! 


17 Issues for Only $1 


THE NATION, 
| Pe Tre re 


20 Vesey Street, 
New York City. 


Enter my subscription for 
the next 17 weeks. for which 
I enclose one dollar. 


Bere 


ee 
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(Postage: Canadian, 17c; Foreign, 34c) 





Contributors 


TO THE POPULARITY 
OF The Nation 


The Nation has always pointed with pride to 
its list of contributors. The names which ap- 
pear below, however, comprise a list which 
seems to excel that of any other issued by 
The Nation for it includes an unusually large 
number of the leaders of progressive thought 


in America 


and Europe. Yet, all of these 


writers have contributed to The Nation during 
the past few months and will contribute, we 
hope, during the months ahead when the cru- 
cial events bound to come will require, for a 
thorough understanding from the progressive 
point of view, the most authoritative inter- 


pretation available. 


Articles and 
Reviews 


Louis Adamic 
Roger Baldwin 
Joseph Barnes 
Ralph Bates 
Carleton Beals 
Charles A. Beard 
Carl Becker 

Ruth Benedict 
Philip S. Bernstein 
John Peale Bishop 
R. P. Blackmur 
Anita Brenner 
Kenneth Burke 
Erskine Caldwell 
John Chamberlain 
Stuart Chase 
McAlister Coleman 
Lewis Corey 
Kenneth Crawford 
Hugh Darby 

Vera Micheles Dean 
Floyd Dell 

Babette Deutsch 
John Dewey 

Irving Dilliard 
John Dos Passos 
Walter Duranty 
Irwin Edman 
Walter Edmonds 

H. C. Engelbrecht 
Clifton Fadiman 
James T. Farrell 
Sidney B. Fay 
Lion Feuchtwanger 
Irving Fineman 
Horace Gregory 
John Gunther 
Louis M. Hacker 
B. H. Haggin 
Walton H. Hamilton 
Frank C. Hanighen 
Abram L. Harris 
Arthur Garfield Hays 
Henry Hazlitt 
Franz Hollering 
Sidney Hook 
Robert W. Horton 
Younghill Kang 
Alexander Kaun 
Cyril Kay-Scott 
Louis Kronenberger 
Suzanne La Follette 
Arthur Livingston 
Karl L. Llewellyn 
Robert Morss Lovett 
Marvin Lowenthal 
Robert S.. Lynd 
Dwight Macdonald 


André Malraux 
Klaus Mann 
Thomas Mann 
Gregory Mason 
Maury Maverick 
Margaret Mead 
Broadus Mitchell 
Marianne Moore 
Reinold Niebuhr 
Gerald P. Nye 
Peter H. Odegard 
Bunji Omura 
Wright Patman 
Donald Culross Peattie 
Langdon Post 
Carl Rendew z 





Lindsay Rogers 


Bertrand Russell 
Morrie Ryskind 
Gaetano Salvemini 

J. Salwyn Schapiro 
Frederick L. Schuman 
William Seagle 
George Seldes 

Lee Simonson 

Rose Stein 

John Steinbeck 
Wallace Stevens 
Benjamin Stolberg 
Hannah M. Stone 
Norman Thomas 
Lionel Trilling 

Leon Trotsky 
William Troy 

Mark Van Doren 
Mary Van Kleeck 
Eliseo Vivas 

Eda Lou Walton 
Raymond Weaver 
Sidney Webb 
Alexander Werth 
Lawrence Westbrook 
Edmund Wilson 
James Waterman Wise 
Abraham Yarmolinsky 
William Zuckerman 

















Special 
Features 


Heywood Broun 
Robert Dell 

Louis Fischer 
Harold J. Laski 
M. E. Ravage 
Oswald G. Villard 
Paul W. Ward 





FOLLOW THEM IN The Nation DUR- 
ING THE COMING MONTHS, TOO! 
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cereal or berries, Swozzlers first 

apply the sugar and then swoz- 
zle it all over the place pouring on 
the cream, “‘And as fast as they put 
the sugar on they swozzle it away.” 
They don’t care. “They just continue 
to scoop and swozzle, and swozzle 
and scoop, until there is nothing 
left for the Snodgrasses.” A Snod- 
grass “pours the cream on first, And 
then deftly sprinkles the sugar.” 
Thus the sugar remains on the cereal 
and berries where it can do some 
good “Instead of being swozzled 
away to the bottom of the dish.” Are 
you a Snodgrass? Ogden Nash wants 
to know. Dividing humanity into 
these two main divisions, he says: 
“If you read that somebody has been 
run over by an automobile, You may 
be sure that the victim was a Snod- 
grass, and a Swozzler was at the 
wheel.” He adds: “Swozzlers are 
irked by the superior Snodgrass in- 
telligence and nobility.” 

Over ten thousand Snodgrasses 
and Swozzlers in North Carolina are 
cousins of Ogden Nash, but he was 
born in Rye, New York, in 1902. 
Swozzler-like, he left Harvard after 
one year; not at the dean’s request, 
he claims. He taught for one year in 
St. George’s School, Newport, R. I., 
where, at the age of twenty, he lost 
his “entire nervous system carving 
lambs for a table of fourteen four- 
teen-year-olds.” After two years of 
selling bonds in New York, he had 
sold one bond—to his god-mother. 

In 1923, like a Swozzler, he began 
to write luscious and shrewd adver- 
tisements calculated to sell to the 
Snodgrasses things that the Snod- 
grasses didn’t want. First he wrote 
car-cards such as you read in street- 
cars and buses. Then he worked in 
the advertising department of the 
publishers, Doubleday Page. In the 
meantime he was publishing poems 
similar to those printed here. In 1931, 
when his first book, Hard Lines, went 
through three editions in its first 
month, he joined the staff of The 
New Yorker. Since then Swozzlers 
and Snodgrasses all over the nation 
have read his verse in such maga- 
zines as The Saturday Evening Post, 
and in books: Free Wheeling, Four 
Prominent So and So’s, The Bad 
Parents’ Garden of Verse. He has also 
edited a selection from the works of 
his fellow humorist, P.G. Wodehouse. 

In his verse, Ogden Nash, prob- 
ably the most popular of those who 
Write “wild, goofy, carefree, point- 
ed” rhymes, is a Swozzler. He pays 
no attention to rhythm; and he can 
thyme, in his own way, any two 
words in the English language. 
Therefore he pleases the Swozzlers 
and amuses the Snodgrasses. 


|: putting cream and sugar on 
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Edited by Dorothy Emerson 





OGDEN NASH 


Grasshoppers Are Very 
Intelligent 


Ah, woe, woe, woe, man was created 
to live by the sweat of his brow, 

And it doesn’t make any difference if 
your brow was moist yesterday 
and the day before, you’ve still got 
to moist it again right now. 

You live in hope that maybe some day 
in the sweet by and by 

Your brow will get a chance to dry, 

But judging the future by the past and 
present, 

You have a horrid and correct suspi- 
cion that such an eventuality is 
less probable than pleasant, 

And you know deep in your heart that 
you will have to continue keeping 
your brow dewy 

Right up to the time that somebody at 
the club says, I suppose we ought 
to go to what’s-his-name’s funeral, 
who won the fifth at Bowie? 

That’s a nasty outlook to face, 

But it’s what you get for belonging to 
the human race. 

So far as I know, mankind is the only 
section of creation 

That is doomed to either pers— or ex- 
piration. 

Look at the birds flying around, and 
listen to them as their voices in 
song they hoist; 

No wonder they sing so much, they 
haven’t got any brows, and if they 
had they couldn’t be bothered 
keeping them moist. 

And bees don’t do anything either, 
bees just have a reputation for in- 
dustry because they are sharp 
enough to buzz, 

And people hear a bee buzzing and 
don’t realize that buzzing isn’t any 


trouble for a bee as they think it 
is doing more than it actually 
does, 

So next time you are about to expend 
some enthusiasm on the bee’s won- 
derful industrial powers, 

Just remember that, that wonderful 
bee would die laughing if you 
asked it to change places with you 
and get its brow moist while you 
went around spending the day 
smelling flowers. 

Oh yes, and the flowers, they seem to 
get along all right without being 
over-active. 

All they do is sit around looking 
attractive, 

And furthermore, if you can believe 
all you hear, 

They only get up energy enough to do 
that about once a year. 

Thus we see that if you are botany 

Your life is just an everlasting spell of 
pleasant monotony, 

But if you are humanity, it is far from 
so, 

And that is why I exclaim woe woe 
woe, 

Because I don’t see much good in being 
the highest form of life 

If all you get out of it is perpetual 
struggle and strife. 

Indeed sometimes when my brow is 
particularly moist I think I would 
rather be a humble amoeba 

Than Solomon in all his glory enter- 
taining the Queen of Sheba. 


The Clean Platter 


Some singers sing of ladies’ eyes, 

And some of ladies’ lips, 

Refined ones praise their 
ways, 

And coarse ones hymn their hips. 

The Oxford Book of English Verse 

Is lush with lyrics tender; 

A poet, I guess, is more or less, 

Preoccupied with gender. 

Yet I, though custom call me crude, 

Prefer to sing in praise of food. 


Food, 

Yes, food, 

Just any old kind of food. 

Pooh for the cook, 

And pooh for the price! 

Some of it’s nicer, but all of it’s nice. 

Pheasant is pleasant, of course, 

And terrapin, too, is tasty, 

Lobster I freely endorse, 

In pate or patty or pastry. 

But there’s nothing the matter with 
butter, 

And nothing the matter with jam, 

And the warmest of greetings I utter 

To the ham and the yam and the clam. 

For they’re food, 

All food, 


(Concluded on Page 28-E) 
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VERY year it grows harder to 

kK tell a book written especial- 

ly for what we have to call 

the “teen age,” from one written for 
older people. 

At the present time, the advantage 
is apt to be, in certain types of book, 
on the side of those for the teens, 
because these must have pictures— 
yes, and good pictures too. A case in 
point is Audubon, by Constance 
Rourke, published last year. It was 
planned as a “juvenile”; the author, 
an established authority on our 
American scene in the past, had 
given boys and girls-a biography of 
great beauty, in the very spirit of the 
man, his time, and his surroundings. 
The pictures were lovely reproduc- 
tions, in full color, of the world-fa- 
mous Audubon plates; at the price of 
the book they were little short of 
amazing. In short, here was some- 
thing for young people so good for 
older people as well that the Book 
of the Month Club promptly made it 
one of their selections. 

Miss Rourke’s The Adventures of 
Davy Crockett had made the same 
sort of effect not long before. Here 
was the life, told in a robust and 
breezy fashion, of a man already 
legendary, already a folk-lore hero. 
Now folk-lore has no age-limits; old 
or young, we all enjoy it in much the 
same way. 


Stars For Everybody 


Works of non-fiction for the teens 
are often noteworthy. A few seasons 
since, Robert H. Baker’s When the 
Stars Come Out was offered to boys 
and girls as an introduction to as- 
tronomy. Their parents and teachers 
found it so much what they wanted 
for their own reading as well, that 
this year’s companion volume, Intro- 
ducing the Constellations, is awaited 
as eagerly by adults as by high 
school librarians and students. The 
pictures are again a feature; the in- 
formation is thoroughly fascinating. 

Or take it the other way around: 
a book may be offered to adults and 
taken over by children as well. A 
splendid example of this is Van 
Loon’s Geography; indeed, any of 
the books of Hendrik Willem Van 
Loon. His new survey of civilization, 
The Arts, tempts the most careless 
reader to read carefully, from page 
to page, chapter to chapter, and big 
as the book is, it will be gobbled up 
by boys and girls in the teens who 
when they were younger read with 





Adventures in Reading 
By May Lamberton Becker 


the same eagerness his Story of Man- 
kind. 

The .Earth Changes, by Jannette 
Lucas, is another book for anyone in- 
terested in the geological changes 
that have taken place on our globe 
since the beginning of things: you 
have the information, sound and 
well-told, and besides you have the 
pictures. Miss Lucas has collaborated 
this year with another well-known 
writer of this kind of books, W. Max- 








“The Reader’s Guide”’ 


Mrs. May Lamberton Becker, Scholas- 
tic’s Book Editor, is a national institu- 
tion in the world of books. As Children’s 
Book Editor and conductor of the col- 
umn, “The Reader’s Guide,” in the New 
York Herald Tribune “Books,” she has 
given sound advice to thousands of read- 
ers. She is the author of Adventures in 
Reading (from which the title of this 
department is taken) and Books as Win- 
dows (Frederick A. Stokes) and of our 
own Reading Menus (Scholastic). She 
has edited Golden Tales of Our Amer- 
ica and several other books of regional 

stories (Dodd, Mead). 








well Reed, in Animals on the March, 
a book I would not be surprised to 
find read to pieces by boys interested 
in the evolution of animals, their de- 
velopment from prehistoric forms to 
those we see today. Map Makers, by 
Jaffe and Cottler, is a collection of 
eighteen biographical sketches of ex- 
plorers from Marco Polo’s time to 
ours; it has the general information 
of which a general reader is in search, 
in a very brief space. Five Hundred 
Years of Glass, by Frances Rogers 
and Alice Beard, is a striking exam- 
ple of a young folks’ book that could 
not be confined to the “Juvenile list” 
of new publications. It is a popu- 
larly written history of the use and 
manufacture of glass in modern 
civilization, with plenty of pictures; 
the interest in glass is so strong 
among adult readers and collectors 
that the book appears on both the 
grown-up and the juvenile lists. A 
case in point occurred a few years 
ago, when Elizabeth Seeger’s A Pag- 
eant of Chinese Civilization was 
published for boys and girls, to give 
them a continuous record of the long 
course of Chinese history and cul- 
ture. It made this much-needed sur- 
vey so well and in so attractive a 
style, that it is put into public li- 
braries as often in the adult section 
as in the children’s room—especially 
as there is no book entirely for adults 


that does the same thing so well. On 
take the subject of mining, on which, 
as a “Reader’s Guide,” I am often 
asked for information by people who 
cannot understand technical descrip- 
tions. 

All About Mining, by Wallace H 
Witcombe, is the book I shall now 
tell these people to get; the informa- 
tion is sound, the words simple, and 
the reader is taken to actual diggings 
to see for himself. 

I could go on much longer with 
books like this, and indeed I will do 
so in later reports, for I intend this 
year to pay particular attention, in 
this column, to works of general in- 
formation so well written and illus- 
trated that old or young would be 
glad to find them in a library. But 
for the moment I must direct your 
attention to a few stories offered to 
young people. (These stories, too, 
will reward older folks.) 


Ancient Egypt 
Take for example a new novel for 
young people, The Lost Queen of 
Egypt, by Lucile Morrison. When | 
was younger than the high-school 
age to which this book is offered, | 
read with the sharpest interest Georg 
Ebers’s novels Uarda and An Egyp- 
tian Princess, written for adults and 
describing the life of ancient Egypt 
in the fascinating detail so dear to 
children. There was not a picture in 
either of the Ebers novels, the type 
in the edition I read was small and 
smudged, the books were certainly 
never meant for children, and I have 
long since forgotten ‘the plots alto- 
gether. But I recall as clearly as if! 
had been on the spot at the time the 
details of making a mummy, or those 
of many other matters concerned 
with that faraway and, to me, furi- 
ously exciting world. Lucile Morri- 
son’s The Lost Queen of Egypt pro- 
duces just this effect: you live in 
ancient Egypt at the time of the great 
religious upheaval under Akhenaton, 
share in the happy home life of the 
King, the beautiful Nefertiti—whose 
portrait bust in the British Museum 
makes people fall in love with her 
anew every year—and the six little 
princesses; you see Tutankhamen 
grow up under your very eyes and 
understand what it means when he 
changes his first name to this one. In 
addition, it has what amounts to 
hundreds of illustrative drawings 2 
the Egyptian manner. 
I wish movie scouts would reak 
(Concluded on page 28-E) 
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VICTORIA THE GREAT (made at Lon- 
don Film Studios, Denham, Englard. 
Produced and Directed by Herbert 
Wilcox. Distributed by RKO.) 


Victoria the Great is a lesson in 
history. It is a long lesson and, at the 
same time, an amazingly short one. It 
covers the sixty-four year reign of 
Queen Victoria in two hours, and the 
story is so interesting that you wish 
Victoria had lived to be a hundred, in- 
stead of a mere eighty-two. 

Victoria was dreaming the dreams 
of a girl of eighteen in the early morn 
of June 20, 1837, when the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Lord Chamber- 
lain brought news of the death of her 
uncle, William IV; but, even in her 
nightdress and shawl, she assumed the 
carriage of a Queen. This is the scene 
which opens the picture, and, from 
then on, not much of Victoria’s long 
and stormy reign (1837-1901) escapes 
the. fine directorial hand of Herbert 
Wilcox. There are scenes from Buck- 
ingham to Balmoral, and there are 
sparkling sequences in technicolor: 
the Coronation; Victoria’s visit to 
Scotland; and the Jubilee of 1897, in 
celebration of her sixtieth year as 
Queen. ' 

You will see a great deal of pomp 
and ceremony, but the movie is not 
an historical pageant. There are de- 
lightful episodes which show the 
human side of the life of a queen— 
this Queen, in particular. Although 
she had chosen Albert, a German 
cousin, to become prince consort, 
Victoria’s characteristically high-and- 
mighty air almost lost her a prospec- 
tive bridegroom. It was finally Victoria 
who proposed to Albert. When they 
went on their honeymoon, they rode 
in one of the first steam-powered 
trains, and the sight of an engine- 
monster puffing its way through the 
English countryside almost frightened 
the people out of their wits. 

The English distrusted the German 
Albert, but Victoria became aware of 
his political astuteness and depended 
on his wise counsel in her many dis- 
putes with leaders of Parliament. He 
stood close by her during the “hungry 
forties,” when people clamored at the 
palace gates for bread, in her fight for 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, and in 
an attempt on her life by a political 
fanatic. Albert’s revision of a biting 
letter written by Lord Palmerston to 
Abraham Lincoln saved England from 
becoming involved in the Civil War. 

Victoria, as played by Anna Neagle, 
and Albert, by Anton Walbrook, are 
characterizations of high calibre. 
There are few familiar actors in the 
Cast (most of them are British) but 
you will recognize their fine portrayals 
of historical figures: Melbourne, Peel, 
Palmerston, Gladstone, Disraeli, and 
even Abraham Lincoln looking very 
Much like—Abraham Lincoln. 





FOLLOWING the FILMS 





Victoria (Anna Neagle) listens admiring- 
ly to her Prince Consort Albert (Anton 
Walbrook) play romantic German music 
in the historic film Victoria the Great. 


VARSITY SHOW (Warner Bros.) 
Don’t build your collegiate castles in 
the air of this picture! You'll never find 
a college like Winfield, where Fred 
Waring is the math prof, the boys and 
girls in the band are the students, and 
the whole idea in going to school seems 


to be the production of a college revue. 
Still it’s great fun to watch this movie 
make-believe. There’s a lot of rah-rah 
about getting the most famous alum- 


nus, a Broadway showman (Dick 
Powell), to come back and save the 
day—or night, of the show. There’s also 
a surprise twist when the show lands 
on Broadway and saves Mr. Powell and 
his pocketbook. Along the way there’s 
plenty of good swing and singing.. 


THE SPANISH EARTH (Contempo- 
rary Historians, Inc.) is hard and dry 
and needs irrigation. The women and 
children need bread and potatoes. So 
do the men who are fighting for their 
right to live on a democratic Spanish 
earth of their own. That is the theme 
of this fine photographic film made in 
war-torn Spain of today. The photog- 
raphy, by Joris Ivens and John Ferno, 
is a remarkable piece of camera- 
reporting and the film is forcefully 
narrated by Ernest Hemingway. 


ATLANTIC FLIGHT (Monogram) is 
a whiz of an idea for a movie. Dick 
Merrill is a crack aviator. But when 
they put the idea and the aviator to- 
gether, the movie goes into a tailspin. 
Mr. Merrill seems at home at the con- 
trols, as he wings his way across the 
Atlantic (he flew to England and back 
at the time of the Coronation, you 
know) but, when he stands with both 
feet on the ground and reads lines, he 
leaves us “up in the air.” 





td 
Piterany Leads 
GREAT LIVES 
Album of the Great, by Rolph Klep 
(Knopf) gives us history in the terms 
of the lives of sixteen of the world’s 
great benefactors during the thousand 
years between Charlemagne and Fred- 
erick the Great. Don’t get the idea that 
all sixteen were military and political 
gentlemen—you’ll find Johan Guten- 
berg here, and Joan of Arc and Colum- 
bus and Shakespeare and Johann 
Sebastian Bach, among others. The 
book is illustrated with sixteen draw- 
ings in sepia by the author. We like 
the one of Joan best. 
e 
The next book that catches our eye 
(partly because of the photographs on 
the gay jacket) is Snakes Alive by 
Clifford H. Pope (Viking). You’ll have 
more respect for snakes after you’ve 
read it; in fact Mr. Pope might even 
win you over into the ranks of snake 
fanciers. Good illustrations, mostly 
photographs. 
* 
Dear Dad: 
SOS 
$$$$$ 
RSVP 
PDQ 
Sonny Boy 
That’s not the correct way to ask 
your father for money. You'll find the 
right way in John B. Opdycke’s book 
Take A Letter Please (Funk & Wag- 
nalls) along with scores of other let- 
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ters, some invented for the purpose, 
others reprinted from the corres- 
pondence of the literary great—Mark 
Twain, James Russell Lowell, Shelley, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, etc. Em- 
phasizes the importance of good letters. 


. 

BARGAINS 

The new publishing house Modern 
Age, Inc., proposes to revolutionize the 
book business by printing large edi- 
tions to be sold at low prices, thereby 
getting more books into the hands of 
mere people, and more money into 
the pockets of themselves and their 
authors. Most of their books will be 
priced at twenty-five and thirty-five 
cents; some will bring as much as 
eighty-five cents. They have just an- 
nounced their first list which includes 
such names as Walter Duranty, Leo 
Huberman, Bruce Minton, Richard 
Wormser, Kaltenborn, and reprints of 
books by Saroyan, Bolitho, Dorothy 
Sayers, E. M. Forster. 

* 

BOOKS RENTED 

For the first time a rental library, 
from which all best-selling fiction and 
non-fiction books may be rented by 
mail, has been inaugurated by the 
Hobby Guild of America, 11 West 
42nd St., New York City. Minimum 
rental fee of 25 cents a week will be 
charged; after payment of a nominal 
deposit required as security for books 
borrowed. If you have a bad time get- 
ting books you want at your local li- 
brary better write the Hobby Guild 
for further details. 
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The Round Table is open to all under- 
graduate high school students interested 
in creative writing. All manuscripts 
should bear the name of the writer, 
age, school, city, state and teacher’s 
name, and should be addressed to Round 
Table Editor, Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd St., 
New York City. All manuscripts submit- 
ted for this column are eligible for 
Scholastic Awards. 


A Little Bit of Hearing 


” ND hearing, don’t hear.” These 
words were uttered centuries 
ago and yet how true they are today. 
The birds are chirping a gay “Good 
morning” and the leaves rustle in the 
gentle breezes, while little children 
call joyfuly to one another. Still the 
busy people hurry on, oblivious of the 
cheery sounds about them in their 
plans and worries of life. The radio 
playing in a passing car and the bust- 
ling hum of the crowds as they near 
the business district ring in their ears 
but are not heard. 

Truly it has been said, “To value 
one’s life, one first must lose it.” So it 
is with the sense of hearing. How fool- 
ish are you persons who have keen 
ears but do not realize how great they 
are. I envy you so much. 

Now I know my friends are saying, 
“But you can hear, that is, most 
things.” 

No, I am not deaf as the doorpost 
is. But I’m not satisfied with a little 
bit of hearing. I want more. I want to 
hear the waves lapping on the beach, 
the whispering in the classrooms, and 
the radio two rooms away. I want to 
recognize a step upon the stairs and 
hear the soft purr of the radiator as it 
begins its daily work. Small things to 
you, but they are immense to me. 

There are also several other sides 
to this question of ears. They are an 
expensive piece of property to possess. 
That is not all, either. In summer you 
may swim wihout fear of, not ‘morning 
after’ but three days’ after earaches. 
In rainy or cold weather you do not 
have to live in the still unstopping 
silence of solitude. To be sure, I could 
go with others then. I could be with 
them and attempt to converse by say- 
ing, “What was that?” or “Will you 
repeat that, please?” to every word of 
theirs. Such conversation doesn’t mean 
much to me. It tortures rather than 
amuses. 

Sometimes I think I would be better 
off without any ears, but when I think 
of the black quietude that would be 
mine if they were gone. Never again 
could I hear the crash of cymbals or 
the booming of drums at a conecrt. 
Neither the bluejay’s shrill shriek nor 
the roar of thunder would ever startle 

me again. Only a memory of the radio 





Round Jable 


would remain, and the movies would 
be the “silents” of a decade ago. 

So in spite of habitual discomfort 
and an intense longing for more 
sounds, I am grateful I have, at least, 
a little bit of hearing. 

You rushing fools! Too busy to listen 
for the things that would be precious 
treasures to me. How I envy you! 

Lucianne Reid 
Amundsen School 
Chicago, Illinois 


To a Reprehensible Rhymer 


Now all of this 

Is not so good, 

Such choppy verse 

No breakfast buys. 

And so wee miss, 

I think you would 

Do much less worse 

By making pies. 
Phyllis Miles Hooker 
Phoenix (Ariz.) Union H. S. 
Teacher: Mrs. J. M. Kinneman 


Cinquain Simile 
Some thoughts 
Are like feathers; 
Enough of them can raise 
The heaviest bird of sorrow 
Skyward. 
Phyllis Miles Hooker 


Hokku Simile 
Lessons, like whetstones, 
At different approaches, 
Can sharpen or dull. 
Phyllis Miles Hooker 





Adventures in Reading 
(Concluded from page 26-E) 


ize what a wealth of material they 
could find in books for the teens, new 
books, not classics that have to be 
played by Shirley Temple, but strong 
stories in which young men play the 
leading parts. For instance, The Sky- 
scraper Mystery, by Lavinia Davis, 
takes place on the frame of a vast 
new building, going up in the stress 
and struggle of a building race: the 
boys whose lives are in danger every 
moment must be as brave as if they 
were facing gangsters, and far below 
them is the gaunt framework of the 
rising building, over whose raw 
edges a step is instant death. Humor, 
too, knows no real age-limit; you 
have noticed, I am sure, how a funny 
book for very little children, Ferdi- 
nand, set all America laughing last 
year. The other day I found myself 
laughing so helplessly over a dog- 
story for boys, Crazy Dog Curly, that 
I must have been a nuisance in the 
office; it is by Thomas Hinkle and 
every time I think of it I laugh anew. 
Waterfront Beat, by Howard Brier, 
is a newspaper story with atmos- 
phere; Peggy Covers Washington, by 
Emma Bugbee, shows how a young 
correspondent works there; and to 
go back to archaeology at the close, 
we have two novels, each exciting, 
each by an authority on prehistory, 
each well worth your owning: East- 
ward Sweeps the Current, by Alida 
Malkus, a story of prehistoric man in 
the Pacific, and Hunters Long Ago, a 
story of the Cro-Magnons by Greg- 
ory Trent. 



































Poetry Corner 
(Concluded from page 25-E) 


And I think very highly of food. 
Though I’m broody at times 
When bothered hy rhymes, 

I brood 

On food. 


Some painters paint the sapphire sea, 

And some the gathering storm 

Others portray young lambs at play, 

But most, the female form. 

’Twas trite in that primeval dawn 

When painting got its start, 

That a lady with her garments on 

Is Life, but is she Art? 

By undraped nymphs 

I am not wooed; 

I’d rather painters painted food. 

Food, 

Just food, 

Just any old kind of food. 

Let it be sour 

Or let it be sweet, 

As long as you’re sure it is something 
to eat. 

Go purloin a sirloin, my poet, 





If you’d win a devotion incredible; 
And asparagus tips vinaigrette, 

Or anything else that is edible. 
Bring salad or sausage or scrapple, 
A berry or even a beet, 

Bring an oyster, an egg, or an apple, 
As long as it’s something to eat. 
If it’s food, 

It’s food; 

Never mind what kind of food. 
Through thick and through thin 

I am constantly in 

The mood 

For food. 












Fragments from the 


Japanese 


I 
There was an old man of Calcutta, 
Who coated his tonsils with butta, 
Thus converting his snore 
From a thunderous roar 
To a soft, oleaginous mutta. 


















The poems above are reprinted from 
The Primrose Path, by Ogden Nash, 
permission of Simon & Schuster, pub 
lishers. re 
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Special to THE NEW YORK TIMES 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 12—The Treasury 
has temporarily reversed the policy of 
“sterilizing” gold which it started Dec. 
22 The change came in the form of 
an acceptance of a recommendation 
from the Federal Reserve Board that 
$300,000,000 be transferred from the 
inactive gold account of the Treasury 
to its deposit account with the Federal 
Reserve Banks in an effort to maintain 
the “easy money” policy of the Ad- 
ministration. 


4 “\HE above quoted paragraph 
may not mean much to the 
average student, or the ‘““man 

in the street.’ But bankers and busi- 
nessmen were quick to speak of this 
news as another move by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in its effort to 
improve business by controlling 
money and credit. Since the ‘“‘man in 
the street’ is interested in better 
business he may begin asking ques- 
tions to determine just what this 
news story does mean to him. What 
is meant by “sterilizing’’ gold? What 
is “easy money’’? What, in fact, is 
money itself? 

Money is a medium of exchange. 
It acts as a bridge between persons 
who have goods to sell and buy. You 
may get paid for working in a store. 
and then you take some of this 
money and buy a pair of shoes. Why 
does this money have the power to 


“buy the shoes? Because it is backed 


by gold and silver in the U. S. Treas- 
ury. Since gold has steady demand, 
and an ounce is the same the world 
over, it has become the outstanding 
metal for measuring the value of 
money. When gold serves as the basis 
for a nation’s money, that nation is 
said to be on the “gold standard.” 
Paper money or currency may be 
used because it is easier to carry 
around, but in a gold standard coun- 
try it can always be exchanged for 
gold. 

Today, the United States is on 
what is called a paper standard. Our 
paper money is backed by gold, but 
this paper money cannot be ex- 
changed for gold. No citizen is al- 
lowed to hold any gold. He must sell 
it to the Government at a price of 
$35 an ounce. This plan was adopted 
in 1933 during the depths of the busi- 
ness depression when prices had 
fallen drastically and people were 
burdened with debts. We devalued 
our money—that is we cut down the 
humber of grains of gold in the dol- 
lar until it is worth about 59 cents 
in terms of foreign money. This 


OBER 2, 1937 


Putting Our Idle Gold to Work 


Federal Reserve Board Acts 
To Maintain ‘‘Easy Money” 


cheaper dollar caused prices to rise. 
Why was this so? The value of goods 
is measured in terms of money. And, 
in reverse, the value of the dollar is 
measured by how much it will buy. 
The cheaper dollar could not buy as 
much, so prices went up in relation 
to the dollar. These higher prices 
helped businessmen. And since peo- 
ple’s debts were based on our high- 
priced 100 cent dollar, the use of the 


Yee 
he 


reached the tremendous total of 
$37,000,000,000, this borrowing pol- 
icy has been sharply criticized. 
Critics said it was time for the Treas- 
ury to start balancing the income 
and outgo of money, and stop bor- 
rowing more, or we might go broke. 
The N. Y. Times story tells us that 
the Treasury has reversed its policy 
gand is allowing some of this “steril- 
ized” gold to be placed in the banks 
again in order to maintain the “easy 
money” policy of the Administra- 
tion. “Easy money” means that it is 
plentiful and therefore that it can be 
borrowed at a low zate of inter- 





Acme 


Members of the Federal Reserve Board. Left to Right, Seated: Ralph W. Morrison, 


(since succeeded by 
Ransom, 


new 59-cent dollar enabled them to 
pay off their debts more easily. 
But what is gold “sterilization?”’ 
Since we had set the price of goid at 
the high level of $35 an ounce, other 
nations began shipping large 
amounts of gold to us. Uncertain 
business conditions in other nations, 
and the war scares of Europe, also 
caused people to ship gold here for 
safe-keeping. Like King Midas, who 
wanted the power to make every- 
thing he touched turn to gold, Uncle 
Sam got into difficulties. Midas near- 
ly starved because even his food 
turned to gold. Uncle Sam got wor- 
ried because this huge supply of 
gold in our banks threatened to cause 
a great increase in our credit money 
and cause an undue rise in prices 
(credit inflation). Remember that 
cheap money causes prices of goods 
to rise. To keep this gold out of the 
banks the Treasury bought it up and 
stored it away. This was called “ster- 
ilizing” gold. In order to buy this 
gold the Treasury had to borrow 
money. Since our national debt has 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 21-28 (English Section) are omitted. 






Chester C. Davis), Chairman Marriner S. Eccles, Ronald 
W. S. Szymezak. Standing: John 


McKee and Joseph A. Broderick. 


est (a charge for the use of money). 

If business is to operate smoothly, 
it must have a supply of money and 
credit—ability to borrow money—on 
hand when and where it is needed. 
To see that our money and credit is 
used efficiently the Government set 
up a Federal Reserve System. Before 
1913 our money and credit was not 
centrally regulated. If business in 
one section was bad and the banks 
needed more money, they had trou- 
ble getting it quickly. Also, our 
money and credit could not be in- 
creased or decreased as business con- 
ditions might change. In 1913, the 
Federal Reserve Act divided the na- 
tion into 12 Federal Reserve districts. 
There is a Federal Reserve Bank for 
each district. These are “bankers’ 
banks” and have no direct dealings 
with the public. Every national bank 
(which gets its charter to do busi- 
ness from the national government) 
must belong to the Federal Reserve 
System. State banks (which are 
chartered by the states) can belong. 
(Concluded on page 32-S) 
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Idle Gold 


(Concluded from page 30-S) 


The Federal Reserve Bank in each 
district holds the reserve funds of 
member banks and issues Federal 
Reserve Bank notes. These notes 
make up a large part of our paper 
money. They show that there is, in 
reserve, gold or silver to the amount 
stated on the notes. 

Under the Banking Act of 1935 
still greater central control of credit 
and money was provided by revising 
the Federal Reserve System. A new 
and more powerful Board of Gover- 
nors was established and removed 
as far as possible from political con- 
trol. The chairman of this Board is 
Marriner S. Eccles, a Salt Lake City, 
Utah, banker. This Board forms an 
Open Market Committee, with rep- 
resentatives of the Federal Reserve 
Banks, to expand or contract credit 
as the needs of the business may de- 
mand. Of late, the Board has been 
trying to head off the dangers of in- 
flation. This can be caused by too 
much currency or too much credit. 


When paper currency is issued 
without the backing of gold or silver, 
we have currency inflation. This 
money soon falls in value, won’t buy 
as much goods, and prices rise much 
faster than wages. But there is more 
danger today from credit inflation. 
This is caused when the banks have 
huge amounts of excess reserves 
which they can lend to people who 
want to invest in real estate, or stocks 
and bonds, in the hope that prices 
will rise. The Board requires that 
banks keep 10 per cent of their total 
deposits on hand in case people want 
to draw money out. Any money 
above that amount is called excess 
reserves and can be loaned. During 
the past years the Government has 
been borrowing billions of dollars 
from the banks by selling them bonds 
(promises to pay back the money 
including an interest charge for the 
use of it). The banks have these 
bonds on hand as excess reserves and 
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there has been danger that they will 
lend them to people who want to 
gamble on a rise in prices. This hap- 
pened in 1929 when people were 
buying stocks of corporations on the 
stock market. We had a credit infla- 
tion that sent prices booming, and 
led to the depression of the 1930s. 

The Board has sought to check a 
possible stock market boom by rais- 
ing margin requirements from 45 to 
55 per cent. What does this mean? 
Formerly, a man could purchase 
stocks by paying 45 per cent of their 
value and having the broker (who 
deals in stocks) lend him the other 
55. The broker got his money from 
the banks. If prices went up the mar- 
gin buyer was safe. But if they fell, 
as they did in 1929, he lost his 45 and 
also had to pay back the 55 per cent. 
In raising margin requirements, the 
Board hoped to check the use of ex- 
cess bank reserves to finance stock 
market gambling. As a further safe- 
guard, the Board twice ordered 
banks to increase their reserve re- 
quirements in order to cut down 
these excess reserves. But although 
excess reserves are dangerous, they 
are good for the Government be- 
cause they make money cheap 
(“easy money’’) so the Treasury can 
borrow at a low interest rate. And 
since the Government has been bor- 
rowing huge amounts of money this 
policy of the Board was both good 
and bad. 

Now, if we re-read the N. Y. Times 
story, we find that the Board is re- 
versing its policy. By placing $300,- 
000,000 worth of “sterilized” gold in 
the Federal Reserve Banks the Board 
thereby increased bank reserves. 
Why did it do this? The Board says 
that the banks need more money on 
hand now becasue farmers are bor- 
rowing funds to move crops to mar- 
ket, and merchants are beginning 
their advance Christmas buying. The 
move will also lower interest rates 
and help the Government by provid- 
ing “easy money” when it has to bor- 
row. Furthermore, this increase in 
reserves may help the stock market, 








which has slumped badly in the past 


few weeks. It also decreases the 


amount of “sterilized” gold on hand 
and gives the Treasury $300,000,000 
more in ready cash. 

Critics think the Board can do 
little to regulate the “easy money” 
market by using this “sterilized” 
gold. And they think that no more 
money is needed to finance farmers’ 
crops or Christmas buying. They re- 


call that a week earlier the Board - 


took steps to provide funds for farm- 
ers and merchants by allowing mem- 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve 
System to borrow money on easier 
terms. So, they believe this latest 
move unnecessary and confusing. 
They believe the Board made its big 
mistake when it twice cut bank re- 
serves in order to control the stock 
market. They argue that increased 
margin requirements are all that is 
needed to control the stock market, 
while the cutting of excess reserves 
hampered Government borrowing. 
They bluntly accuse the Board of 
aiding private bankers by cutting 
reserves and forcing the Govern- 
ment to pay more for the money it 
must borrow. But people who object 
to our spending policy reply that the 
Government should stop borrowing 
anyway and start economizing. 








100 Years of Blind Schools 


HE first blind person in modern 
history who was taught to read 
and write, Laura Bridgman, was ad- 
mitted to what is now Perkins Insti- 
tution at Watertown, Mass., one 
hundred years ago, October 2, 1837. 
The blind who celebrate this event 
have much to be thankful for in this 
centenary year. 

This year, the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration produced 15,000 talking 
book machines, using a new record- 
ing process, for the 80,000 blind peo- 
ple in the United States who can 
not.read Braille, the system of raised 
figures which the blind, with their 
sensitive fingers, identify as words. 

Laura Bridgman learned to read 
and write, but not to talk. Today, 
blind children are taught the mean- 
ing and the production of sounds 
first of all. In Indiana, WPA workers 
taught blind children to skate on a 
specially constructed rink. Braille 
maps have been drawn to help them 
find their way in their own neigh- 
berhood. The WPA built a Braille 
garden for the blind in Indiana. And 
in Georgia, the WPA has issued 500 
copies daily of a Braille newspaper, 
which includes pinpoint pictures of 
President Roosevelt, the Dionne 
quintuplets, and others who appear 
in the news. 
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YOU CAN WIN 


in the 


l4th ANNUAL SCHOLASTIC 
AWARDS 


For Creative Work in 
Literature, Music and the 
Arts and Crafts 


7th ANNUAL SCHOLASTIC 
NEWS EXAM 


For Knowledge of World Affairs 


$10,000 


Cash, Scholarships, Merchandise, 
Trips and National Honors 


Open to High School Students Only 


PRIZES FOR 
(Literary Division) 
STORIES PLAYS 
Essays ARTICLES 
POETRY SKETCHES 
(Art Division) 

PAINTINGS SCULPTURE 
DRAWINGS CRAFTS 


PEN SKETCHES DESIGN 
MECHANICAL DRAWINGS 


ORIGINAL Music COMPOSITIONS 
Best News EXAMINATION PAPERS IN EACH 
ScHOOL, ZONE AND THE NATION 


All undergraduate students in the 
8th, 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th grade of 
any public, private or parochial school 
in the United States and Possessions 
are eligible to compete. Students grad- 
uating in January, 1938, may submit 
work completed before graduation. 
Work is not eligible if it has been sub- 
mitted in any other national compe- 
tition. 

The editors reserve the right to re- 
frain from granting any of the prizes 
if, in the opinion of the judges and 
jury, the work submitted does not 
warrant an award. 

Contestants must follow the rules 
outlined on the following pages. For 
scholarship details, see page 39. 


Closing Date for 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
March 19, 1938 


Closing Date for 
SCHOLASTIC 
NEWS EXAMINATION 
April 25, 1938 
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LITERARY DIVISION 


‘Here is a national literary event for high school writers. If 
you like to write stories, poetry, prose of any sort, why not 
give yourself the thrill of matching your skill with the skill of 
high school writers in all parts of the country. Perhaps, when 
you open the Student Achievement Number of Scholastic next 
spring, you'll find your name among the fortunate winners. 
There are almost two hundred prizes and honorable mentions. - 


POETRY 

This competition is open to all forms 
of verse. Students may send one or 
several poems. If more than one poem 
is sent, they should be clipped together 
and sent as a single entry. No student 
should submit more than a total of 200 
lines. Three prizes of $50, $25, and $15, 
respectively, and ten prizes of $5 each. 


ESSAY 

Familiar essays on any subject may 
be entered in this group. In the fami- 
liar essay, authors place emphasis upon 
their personal reaction to the subject 
at hand. Avoid expository writing. The 
length limit is 2,000 words. Three 
prizes of $50, $25, and $15, respectively, 
and ten prizes of $5 each. 


SHORT STORY 
Any fictional narrative possessing 
the compression and unity of effect 
generally attributed to the short story 
may be entered in this group. Length 
limit preferred is 3,000 words. Three 
prizes of $50, $25, and $15, respectively, 

and ten prizes of $5 each. 


LITERARY ARTICLE 

Entries in this group may be a criti- 
cal essay on the work of some standard 
author, living or dead, or on some 
other subject of literary importance. 
Biographical details may be included 
and the article may take the form of 
an interview, but the main discussion 
should deal with literary aims and 
technique. Length limit is 1,000 words. 
Three prizes: $15, $10, and $5, respec- 
tively. 


BOOK REVIEW 

Prizes for book reviews are award- 
ed primarily for quality of expression 
and for soundness of literary judg- 
ment. A recent book of merit, either 
fiction or non-fiction, should be chosen. 
The review should not be a mere sum- 
mary of the contents. Length limit is 
400 words. Three prizes: $15, $10, $5, 
respectively. 


HISTORICAL ARTICLE 

For this group, entrants should sub- 
mit an informational article, prefer- 
ably based on original or first-hand 
sources, dealing with any phase of his- 
tory, ancient or modern. Appraisals of 
the achievements of some historical 
character are also eligible. Length 
limit is 1,000 words. Three prizes, $15, 
$10, $5, respectively. 








Keep copies of your work. No manu- 
scripts will be returned. 





DRAMA 
ONE ACT PLAYS 
These plays, based preferably on the 
world about you, should try to meet 
the standards set by model one-act 
plays in situation, spontaneity, action, 
climax. No dramatizations of novels or 
stories. Three prizes, $15, $10, $5, re- 
spectively. 
RADIO PLAYS 

Radio plays, timed to run fifteen min- 
utes, should be based on original or 
historical subjects. No dramatization 
from books or stories. Plays must be 
complete with announcer’s speeches, 
dialogue, and music and sound effects 
indicated. Prize winners and honor- 
able mentions may be published by 
Scholastic Radio Guild and made avail- 
able to school broadcasting groups with 
credit to author. Three prizes, $15, $10 
and $5, respectively. 


QUILL AND SCROLL JOURNALISM 
AWARDS 

The following contests of the Scho- 
lastic Awards are sponsored by Quill 
and Scroll, International Honorary So- 
ciety for High School Journalists. First 
prize for each group is noted under 
the heading Royal Typewriter Jour- 
nalism Awards. Second prize in each 
group is $10. Third is $5. In addition, 
48 state certificates of honorable men- 
tion will be awarded in each. Not more 
than five manuscripts from a school 
will be considered in each group. It is 
preferred that these shall have been 
published in the school newspaper or 
magazine and shall be presented in 
printed form, pasted on paper 8% x 11 
inches. 
1. News Story. Any event reported 
for a high school paper can be entered 
in this contest. 


LITERARY DIVISION ENTRY 
BLANK 
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Your regular classroom work can win a 
prize in Scholastic Awards. 


2. Feature Story. Contestants may 
submit any one of the types of features 
commonly included in newspapers. 

3. Interview. These entries may be of 
the newspaper or magazine type. 

4. Sports Story. Accounts of athletic 
events or advance stories may be en- 
tered. 

5. Columns. Each contestant must 
submit “columns” from three consecu- 
tive issues of his publication. 

6. Editorials. Each contestant should 
submit not more than five editorials. 
There is no restriction as to subject. 
Royal Typewriter Journalism Awards: 
In each of the Quill and Scroll Journal- 
ism groups, the Royal Typewriter Co. 
offers a Royal Signet Typewriter for 
the first prize. The six typewriters are 
the latest factory models, especial- 
ly designed for high school students. 
These prizes have been selected as ap- 
propriate to the journalism groups in 
recognition of the function of the type- 
writer in connection with the high 
school newspaper. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Any article analyzing and interpret- 
ing some important present day public 
problem, either American, foreign, or 
international, is eligible. Economic, so- 
cial, historical, and geographical back- 
grounds must be considered in the 
writing. Length limit is 750 words. 
Three prizes: $15, $10, $5, respectively. 


HUMOR 


Admirers of the world’s great wits 
are hereby given an opportunity to try 
their hands at satire, parody, humor- 
ous anecdote. Length limit 500 words, 
but brevity is preferred. Three prizes, 
$15, $10, $5. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Everyone has had at least one ex- 
perience in his life that marked a 
turning point of one kind or another. 
This group gives you a chance to write 
up such an experience in terms of 
yourself and the world about you. 
Length limit 1,000 words. Three prizes: 
$15, $10, $5. 





Closing Date 
MARCH 19, 1938 
for Scholastic Awards 














RULES FOR 
COMPETITION 


(Read these carefully—they aren’t 
as complicated as they look.) 


ELIGIBILITY 

All undergraduate students, in the 
eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, or 
twelfth grades in any public, private, 
or parochial school in the United 
States, possessions and Canada are 
eligible for prizes. Students graduated 
in January or February, 1937, are free 
to compete if their entries are com- 
pleted prior to graduation. Work is not 
eligible for the Scholastic Awards if 
it has been entered in any other na- 
tional competition or if it has been 
published anywhere except in school 
or educational publications. 

The prize-winning entries submitted 
for the Scholastic Awards will be re- 
produced in the Student Achievement 
Number of Scholastic, May 7, 1938, and 
in Saplings. The committees reserve 
the right to refrain from granting any 
of the prizes, if in the opinion of the 
judges the work submitted does not 
warrant an award. 


HOW TO COMPETE 

No entry fee is charged. Each stu- 
dent must prepare a typewritten entry 
blank like the sample shown on page 
33, only about twice the size. This 
blank must appear at the top of the 
first page of manuscript. Entrants 
must name, under Classification, the 
awards for which they are competing. 
This is important to facilitate handling 
and sorting of manuscripts. 

Although students are free to enter 
the Awards competition individually, a 
common and recommended practice is 
to send the selected work of a class, a 
group, or a school department in one 
shipment, after preliminary elimina- 
tions by a faculty committee. This ar- 
rangement saves shipping costs, and it 
also provides the opportunity for a 
local contest before the selected work 
is sent to the national Awards juries. 

There is no restriction upon the 
number of entries which any one stu- 
dent may send. It is hoped that stu- 
dents will endeavor to complete work 
for several of the branches of compe- 
tition. 

Work submitted for publication in 
the Round Table during the school 
year will automatically be considered 
for prizes in the Awards. 


ORIGINALITY 

The committees of the Scholastic 
Awards and the judges require that all 
entries submitted be the work of the 
students who sign them. Each entry 
must bear a statement, signed by the 
student and countersigned by the in- 
structor, reading, “This is my own 
work.” Advice and suggestions by 
friends and by members of the faculty 
do not affect the originality of entries, 
but the students themselves must be 
responsible for the main conception 
and the execution. Students who enter 
plagiarized material are liable to prose- 
cution under the law. 
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See your writing in print. Prize-winnen 
will be published. 


FORM OF ENTRIES 
Manuscripts must be typed or writ- 
ten legibly in ink, on paper size 842 x Il 
inches. Use one side of paper only and 
number each page. 


SHIPPING DIRECTIONS 
Entries may be sent at any time dur- 
ing the school year up to the closing 
date, which is March 19, 1938. All work 
must be sent in time to arrive at the 
New York office not later than that 
date. 

All packages should have the name 
and address of the sender written 
legibly on the outside. 

Manuscripts must be mailed flat, 
with heavy paper or envelopes for 
wrapping. 

All manuscripts take the first-class 
postage rate: 3c an ounce, 2c an ounce 
in New York City. Unless full shipping 
charges are paid by the sender, entries 
will not be accepted. It may be more 
economical to send literary entries by 
Railway Express Agency (manuscript 
rates) rather than by Post Office when 
the package weighs over 1% pounds. 

Shipments of literary entries should 
be addressed to Scholastic Awards 
Literary Committee, 250 East 43rd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

HOW WORK IS JUDGED 

All entries are reviewed by a pre 
liminary jury before they are sub- 
mitted for final judgment and awards 
of prizes by the official jury. All work 
is anonymous when judged. Awards 
are made on the basis of sincerity, 
originality, technical accomplishment, 
sensitivity, vitality, and other literary 
or artistic virtues. 

NOTIFICATION OF WINNERS 

The Student Achievement Number 
of Scholastic, May 7, 1938, will be de- 
voted exclusively to the best material 
submitted to the Scholastic Awards. 
Scholastic also publishes photographs 
of those who win honors in the stu- 
dent-written number and it is sug- 
gested that entrants have snapshots of 
themselves ready to submit if re 
quested. 

All students who receive prizes oF 
honorable mentions will be notified 
personally through their principals. 
Checks for students winning © 
awards will be sent to the school pril- 
cipals immediately upon publication 
of the Student Achievement Numbet. 


SCHOLASTIC. 
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GEORGE BELLOWS MEMORIAL 
AWARDS 


This group offers three prizes of 
$50, $25, and $15, respectively, and ten 
prizes of $2.50 each for pictorial work 
in oil, watercolor, crayon, tempera, 
charcoal, dry chalk painting or pastel. 


PENCIL AWARDS 
Eldorado Master Drawing Pencil 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany offers three prizes of $50, $25, 
and $15, respectively, and five prizes 
of $5 each for pencil drawings. 

Drawings should exhibit character- 
istic pencil technique. They should not 
suggest charcoal or crayon. When dif- 
ferent grades of pencil are employed to 
produce various tones of grey, the 
result is likely to be more satisfying. 
A smooth surfaced paper is also ad- 
vised. 

Drawings must be original. Copies 
of other pencil drawings or of draw- 
ings in any other medium can not be 
considered. It is suggested that stu- 
dents select from the following sub- 
jects: landscapes, buildings, still life, 
drawings from life, animals and illus- 
trations. If photographs of landscapes, 
street scenes, or buildings are used as 
subjects, the photographs must accom- 
pany the drawings. Drawings made 
directly from life are preferred. 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany reserves the right to reproduce 
and to retain permanently or tem- 
porarily any or all of the prize draw- 
ings. 


PICTORIAL 
Higgins Memorial Awards 


(See also Higgins Memorial Awards for 
Mechanical Drawing and Industrial Design, 
next page.) 

Prizes offered by Chas. M. Higgins 
& Co., Inc. for free-hand drawings 
executed in drawing inks, are in two 
groups. 

Colored Inks. For free-hand draw- 
ings executed with drawing inks in at 
least four colors (one of which may 
be black), there are three prizes of 
$50, $30, and $20 respectively, and ten 
honorable mentions, each consisting 
of a set of twelve bottles of Higgins 
Colored Drawing Inks. 

Black Inks. For free-hand drawings 
executed with black drawing ink only, 
the prizes are $25, $15, and $10 respec- 
tively and five honorable mentions, 
each consisting of a set of twelve bot- 
les of Higgins Colored Drawing Inks. 
Entrants may use either waterproof or 
soluble ink, or a combination of the 
two. 

Specimens submitted in both divi- 
sions may be executed in line or wash, 
With either brush or pen, or in combi- 
nations of the two techniques, with the 
inks either solid or diluted, on paper 
selected to show the work to best ad- 


| Mantage. The specimens (which must 
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ART DIVISION 


be originals, not copies) should not 
exceed 22 x 28 inches when mounted 
and the sponsor reserves the right to 
retain or reproduce prize drawings. 


PEN DRAWING 
Spencerian Pen Awards 


Prizes of $25, first; $15, second; $10, 
third, and ten prizes of a Pen Drawing 
Portfolio by Guptill with a complete 
Spencerian “Art Series” Sampler con- 
taining one each of all “Art Series” 
pens and a special reversible tip pen 
holder, will be given for the best work 
in pen and ink, by the Spencerian Pen 
Company. Drawings should exhibit 
characteristic pen technique. No draw- 
ing will be considered that is not ex- 
ecuted entirely with pen. 

The sponsor reserves the right to re- 
produce any prize-winning piece, but 
all entries in this division, including 
prize winners, will be returned. 


PRINTS 


Three prizes of $30, $20, and $15, re- 
spectively, and five prizes of $2.50 each 
are offered for woodcuts, wood engrav- 
ings, lithographs, etchings, or dry- 
point prints. 

Submit only the proof. Do not send 
original blocks, or plates. 

The entire process, from the original 
drawing, etching, or cutting, through 
to the final proof, must be the work of 
one student, 


C. Howard Hunt Award 


The C. Howard Hunt Pen Company, 
manufacturers of Speedball Linoleum 
Cutters, Inks and Brayers, offer these 
prizes for prints made from Linoleum 
Blocks, using water soluble inks. Three 
prizes of $30, $20 and $15, respectively; 
and five additional prizes of $2.50 each. 
One prize of $10 for the best print in 
colors. Submit only the proof. Do not 
send original blocks. The entire process 
from the original drawing to the final 
proof must be the work of one student. 
Prints may be black and white or print- 
ed in colors. 

The sponsor reserves the right to re- 
tain and reproduce any prize-winning 
piece. 


ADVERTISING ART 


American Crayon Company 
Awards 


Three prizes of 1st, $50; 2nd, $25; 3rd, 
$10 and 4 sets of $4.00 Prang Tempera 
as additional prizes, are offered for the 
best examples of Advertising Art, in- 
cluding posters, car cards, magazine 
covers, mailing pieces, labels, or other 
types of advertising matter involving 
lettering and pictorial treatment with 
the exception of package or container 
designs. 

The sponsor reserves the right to re- 
tain or reproduce any prize-winning 
piece. 


DECORATIVE DESIGN 


Three prizes of $35, $20, and $15, re- 
spectively, and ten prizes of $2.50 each 
are offered for purely decorative de- 
signs executed on paper or on artist’s 
board, in tempera, transparent or 
opaque water color, wax or hard- 
pressed crayon, or any allied medium. 
Design should portray ideas appropri- 
ate for development in silk, velvet, 
cretonne, wall paper, end papers, or 
any other woven or printed fabric. It 
must be clearly indicated on the front 
of the mat whether the design is in- 
tended for wall paper, cretonne, silk, 
end papers or other application. 


PACKAGE DESIGN 
Baker’s Chocolate & Cocoa Awards 


An entirely new competition this 
year sponsored by Baker’s Chocolate 
and Cocoa for the best designs for pack- 
ages and wrappers. Package design is 
one of the most important problems in 
modern commercial art. Do not design 
a wrapper for an imaginary product. 
Visit your grocery store, inspect the 
boxes and cans on the shelves, and re- 
design packages you think might be 
improved in appearance and made 
more attractive to a prospective pur- 
chaser. Choose any wrapper or package 
to re-design. Your choice of product 
will have no bearing on the judges’ 
decisions. 


Two groups of prizes: Group 1 for 
package designs of any confectionary 
or chocolate product, Group 2 for pack- 
age designs of any grocery product. 
Prizes, $50, $25, $15 and twenty prizes 
of $5 each are offered in Group 1 and 
also in Group 2. 

Judges will consider not only the 
ability of the contestant to design and 
execute an attractive package, but also 
the saleability of the redesigned pack- 
age. In creating package designs con- 
testants are urged to keep in mind 
three things: (1) The need for at- 
tracting the interest of a prospective 
purchaser of the product; (2) the 
suitability of the new design for dis- 
play on shelves and in windows, and 
(3) the artistic quality of the design. 


TEXTILE DECORATION 


First prize of $25; second, $15; third, 
$10; and ten awards of $2.50 each. 

The prizes will be awarded for the 
best examples of design applied to 
textiles, either painted, stenciled, 
stamped, dyed, appliqued, batiked, em- 
broidered, or in any manner whatso- 
ever applied or woven. The design 
may be an original abstract or pure 
design, naturalistic in its genesis, or 
historically derived. Any size. 

Work done on textiles in crayon, 
watercolor, or tempera will also be 
considered for the American Crayon 
Company awards in class I of Applied 
Arts and Crafts. 

(Continued on next page) 
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APPLIED ARTS AND CRAFTS 


American Crayon Company 
Awards 


Four classifications. One $20.00 first 
prize and four additional prizes of 
$4.00 sets of Prang Tempera for each 
classification. 

Designs may be applied with tem- 
pera, crayons, watercolor, chalk 
crayon, colored paper or combination 
of these media on fabric, wood, craft 
board or other material with excep- 
tion of leather or metal. 

Classification: 

1. Design applied to Fabrics—One lst 
Prize of $20 and 4 additional 
prizes of Prang Tempera Color 
Sets valued at $4.00 each. 

2. Design applied to Mats—One Ist 
Prize of $20 and 4 additional 
prizes of Prang Tempera Color 
Sets valued at $4.00 each. 

3. Design applied to Wooden Boxes— 
One Ist Prize of $20 and 4 addi- 
tional prizes of Prang Tempera 
Color Sets valued at $4.00 each. 

4. Design applied to any other objects 
—One Ist Prize of $20 and 4 addi- 
tional prizes of Prang Tempera 
Color Sets valued at $4.00 each. 

The sponsor reserves the right to 
reproduce any prize-winning piece but 
all entries in this division, including 
prize winners, will be returned. 


STRATHMORE ARTIST PAPER 
AND BOARD AWARDS 


The Strathmore Paper Company 
offers a supplementary award to win- 
ners of prizes in any divisions of 
Scholastic Awards whose work is done 
on Strathmore Artist Papers and 
Boards. This is not a competition but 
an additional prize to those students 
winning awards in other divisions. 

Prizes of $15, first; $10, second; $5, 
third; and a Strathmore Sketch Block 
for honorable mention will be award- 
ed to the respective prize winners in 
each of the following eight divisions 
if their work is done on Strathmore 
Artist Papers and Boards and is so 
stated on the entry blank: (1) Pic- 
torial Group, of tempera, watercolor, 
crayon, pastel, charcoal; (2) drawing 
pencil; (3) black ink; (4) colored ink; 
(5) drawing pen; (6) decorative de- 
sign; (7) advertising art; (8) mechan- 
ical drawing. 

The Strathmore Paper Company re- 
serves the right to reproduce their 
Awards winners in advertising. 


SCULPTURE 

Prizes of $25, $15, and $10 respec- 
tively, and five prizes of $2.50 each 
are offered for work in round or relief. 
Material may be chalk, stone, wood, 
plaster, bronze, or other hard com- 
position, the only restriction being that 
the entry must not be fragile. No mat- 
ter how carefully it is packed, fragile 
work is too susceptible to breakage to 
be subjected to the handling necessary 
in this competition. Do not send plas- 
ticene or other soft material. 

The model may be cast in metal or 
plaster. Casting may be done by a 
professional as long as the retouching 
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and finishing, as well as the original 
model, are the work of the student. 
Pieces should not exceed 18 inches in 


any dimension. 


Kiln-fired articles are not eligible 
for the sculpture division. They should 


be entered in the ceramics division. 


PLASTIC WOOD 
MODELING AWARDS 


Three awards of $25, $15, and $10, 
respectively, and five prizes of $2.50 
each will be given by the A. S. Boyle 
Co., for the best demonstration of cre- 
ative ability and skill in the manipu- 
lation of Plastic Wood or a similar 


medium in the round or relief. 


CERAMICS 


Three prizes of $25, $15, and $10 
and five prizes of $2.50 each for the 
best examples of kiln-fired vases, 
tiles, book ends, lamp bases, bowls, 
plates or work in round or relief or 
other decorative or utilitarian objects 
modeled from clay. Dimensions should 
not exceed 18 inches in any direction. 
Do not send any pieces which are 


fragile. 
METAL CRAFTS 


Division A is jewelry. Division B is 
metal work other than jewelry. 

In each division first prize is $25, 
second prize $15, third prize $10, and 
five honorable mentions of $2.50. 

Prizes are awarded for the finest de- 
sign, combined with skillful technique, 
in handwrought metal, whether the 
work be in platinum, gold, silver or 
other precious metals, alloys or imita- 
tions, with or without precious or semi- 
precious jewels. Work for Division B 
may be in copper, brass, tin, lead, zinc, 
pewter, or any other metal or alloy 
commonly used for chased or ham- 
mered flatware or any form of orna- 
ment. 

Size is optional, but it is recom- 
mended that objects be easy to handle 
and to exhibit. On small pieces, entry 
ecards should be attached by means of 
3x5 tags. 


ENGINEERING AND 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 


Dixon Crucible Company Awards 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany offers prizes for two interesting 
projects in engineering and architec- 
tural drawing. 

Project I is a design drawing for a 
summer shack to accommodate from 
four to eight persons. It must be a de- 
sign which a student could build him- 
self inexpensively. Show four eleva- 
tions, dimensioned floor plan, colored 
pictorial drawing of best view of the 
camp, dimensioned detail drawings of 
wall section including small section of 
roof, half plan and section, elevation 
and vertical section of fireplace and 
hearth. 

Project II is a design drawing for a 
Derby Racing car, wheel base not less 
than 40”, tread 30” to 36”, 12” solid tire 
wheels with plain or roller bearings, 
outside dimensions up to 72” x 36” x 


30” high, inclusive of steering wheel. 
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Show assembly views without body 
covering or seat upholstery, detaile , 
working drawings of wheel, axle, bear. 3 
ing, steering column, brake systen 4 
complete and colored pictorial dray. 5 
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scribed will be awarded to the schaj 
submitting the best group of student 
drawings and designs in one or both 
projects. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 
AND INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
Higgins Memorial Awards 

Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Inc., offex 
prizes for the best instrumental dray.- 
ings in each of two groups: 

For Junior High or First-Year Senior 
High Students. 

First prizes of $25 each in cash and 
five Honorable Mentions, each consist- 
ing of sets of Higgins Colored Drawing 
Inks, for winners of Project 1 and 
Project 2. 

Project 1. Make complete working 
drawings of the indicated mechanical 
feature pertaining to hridge construc- 
tion. 

Project 2. 
B.) 
A. Make an original design, with 
necessary working drawings, for an 
appropriate decorative ornament to be 
mounted on the cowl or radiator top of 
a modern automobile. The design may 
be any form that symbolizes the 
smooth, swift, highly efficient perform- 
ance of the present-day motor car. 

B. Design and make necessary 
working drawings of a case for an 
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electric clock, using as materials only § Smple ; 
glass, or plastics, and metal. The design the size 
may be for a wall, mantel, or desk type = ~~ 

es. Fe 


of clock. The time-keeping mechanism 
or movement need not be drawn. 

For Intermediate and Advanced 
Students. 

First prizes of $25 each in cash and 
five Honorable Mentions, each consist 
ing of sets of Higgins Colored Drawing 
Inks, for winners of Project 3 and 
Project 4. 

Project 3. Make an original design, 
with necessary working drawings, for 
a display booth at the World’s Fait, 
to show a product that is sold and dis- 
played in small bottles. Limiting di- 
mensions will be provided. A booth 
for the purpose required must attract 
favorable attention, it should provide 
for practical display of the products 
to be shown and ought to include an 
accessible, hidden space for the storage 
of samples, printed matter, etc. 

Project 4. Make an original design, 
with necessary working drawings, for 
a Roadside Stand. Designs may be va- 
ried by providing for the sale of 
refreshments, by including gasoline 
pumps in the general scheme, or by F 
planning only for the display and sale Art e 
of farm produce. frames, 
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It is suggested that a design should 
include: 
1. Floor Plan 
2. Elevations 
3. Plot Plan 
4. Perspective (Optional) 
5. Brief Specifications 
Due consideration should be given 
to important features such as: 
1. Fitness to Purpose 
2. Esthetic Merit 
3. Practicability and Economy 

Designs may be inspired by some 
conventional, national or historic per- 
iod of architecture, or they may be 
based upon entirely new forms. 

The projects selected this year were 
chosen with a view to giving entrants 
an opportunity to demonstrate crea- 
tive ability as well as technical skill. 
Function and ability of the finished 
product are of primary importance. 
Good proportion, unity of form as a 
whole, simplicity, attractive appear- 
ance, are all features requiring dis- 
criminating judgment. 

All drawings must be rendered in 
drawing ink. 

The sponsor reserves the right to 
reproduce or retain any of the prize 
winning drawings. 

Full details and attractively illus- 
trated project sheets may be had from 
Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Inc., 271 Ninth 
St., Brooklyn, New York. Consult your 
instructor. 





Closing Date 
MARCH 19, 1938 


for Scholastic Awards 











RULES 
For Art Competition 


No entry fee is charged. Each entry 
must carry an entry blank like the 
sample shown at right but about twice 
the size. This blank must appear on 
the back of the mounts of all art en- 
tries. For unmounted art entries, the 
blank may be attached to a tag, no 
smaller than 3x5 inches. Be sure that 
tags are secure. Entrants must name, 
under classification, the awards for 
which they are competing. 

Although students are free to enter 
the Awards competition individually, 
acommon and recommended practice 
is to send the selected work of a class, 
a group, or a school department in one 
shipment, after preliminary elimina- 
tions by a faculty committee. 

There is no restriction upon the num- 
ber of entries which any one student 
May send. Students may enter work 
for several or all competitions. 


ORIGINALITY 


All entries must be original art work, 
not copies. Advice and criticism by 
members of the faculty do not affect 
the originality of entries but the stu- 
dents themselves must be responsible 
for the conception and the execution. 


FORM OF ENTRIES 


Art entries must be sent without 
frames. Oil paintings should be sub- 
Mitted on canvas board or stretchers. 
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Watercolors, crayon studies, drawings, 
pencil and pen sketches, prints and 
pastels appear to best advantage when 
matted. Prints are usually matted 
14%x19% vertical. This is the profes- 
sional practice. Extra large prints can 
be put in 19x24 inch mats. White mat- 
ting board of medium weight is ad- 
vised. Prints should have at least one- 
inch margins left on the printing paper. 
Well mounted drawings make a more 
favorable impression on the jury. 

Work in purely decorative design and 
pictorial entries should not exceed a 
size of 22x28 inches when mounted. 

Only one drawing, print or design 
should be put on a single mount. If 
possible, staple the corners of drawings 
to mounts or glue the corners firmly 
with rubber cement. 

Charcoal drawings should be thor- 
oughly fixed to prevent rubbing. Pas- 
tels ought to be protected by heavy cel- 
lophane, securely attached to the mat 
at all edges. 

Avoid sending fragile sculpture and 
pottery. 

All entries must bear the entry blank 
described above. 

Unless it is absolutely necessary, do 
not accompany entries with letters. If 
letters are sent, they should be ad- 
dressed to the Art Committee, The 
Scholastic Awards, Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


SHIPPING DIRECTIONS 


Entries may be sent any time during 
the school year up to the closing date, 
which is March 19, 1938. All work must 
be sent in time to arrive in the hands 
of the juries not later than that date. 

All packages should have the name 
and address of the sender written legi- 
bly on the outside. They should be 
addressed to Scholastic Awards Art 
Committee, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Art entries and literary entries must 
not be sent in the same package. 

When several schools in the same 
city are submitting art work in com- 
petition for the Scholastic Awards, 
they may find it convenient to send 
their work in one shipment. 


At the time of shipping art entries, 
teachers or principals should send 
under separate cover to the Scholastic 
Awards Art Committee, Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, an inventory of all pieces in 
the shipment. 

At the end of this list, please write, 
“Approximately art pieces for 
the Scholastic Awards were rejected in 
our local elimination preceding ship- 
ment of work to the national jury.” 
The inventory should be signed with 
the name of the teacher, the school, 
the city, and the state. 

All objects are sent at the entrant’s 
risk. Scholastic cannot be responsible 
for loss or breakage, except in the case 
of jewelry. Work should be carefully 
wrapped, crated, or boxed. Special cau- 
tion should be exercised in the packing 
of sculpture, pottery, jewelry, and 


metal work. Do not send drawings 
rolled. 


Art material will be returned, 
charges collect, to the school. Packing 
costs forbid return of individual pieces 
to student’s home except in special 
cases. 

If the entrant does not wish to have 
work returned, this detail should be 
noted on the label. Do not send postage 
for return of objects. 


HOW WORK IS JUDGED 
The examination of art entries is con- 
ducted in the most thorough manner, 
nearly two weeks being required for 
the judgment. About twenty prominent 
artists, craftsmen and educators assem- 
ble in Pittsburgh to serve on the jury. 


NOTIFICATION OF WINNERS 

The Student-Achievement Number 
of Scholastic, May 7, 1938, will list all 
winners of scholarships, prizes, and 
honorable mention. Students who re- 
ceive prizes, honorable mentions, or 
scholarships, or whose work is ac- 
cepted for the exhibition, will be noti- 
fied personally through their princi- 
pals, by the committee. Checks for 
students winning cash awards will be 
sent to the school principals upon pub- 
lication of the Student-Achievement 
Number. 


RETURN OF MATERIAL 

All art work which is not retained 
for the National High School Art Exhi- 
bition will be returned as soon as pos- 
sible after the judgment. Work which 
is held for the Traveling High School 
Art Exhibit will be returned after a 
period of one year. 

Scholastic desires the right to retain 
and reproduce all prize-winning en- 
tries, with the exception of jewelry or 
work in precious metals. This right is 
also desired for scholarship material. 

If contestant does not specify on the 
entry blank at what price he will sell 
his entry, Scholastic will assume the 
object is not for sale and will so advise 
prospective purchasers. 


SAMPLE ENTRY BLANK FOR 
ART DIVISION 


Make your blank larger than this 








Address City 
of 
School 


State 





Street 





Name of School 





Name of Student 


Home Address 








Principal 





Teacher 

Entrant’s Age & Grade in School 
On March 19, 1938 

Art Materials Used 

(] Check here if drawing is on 
Strathmore Artist paper or board 
and is entered tor the Strathmore 
awards. 











Source of Inspiration 





Do you wish material re- 
turned? (Express Collect) 
Mark “Yes” or “‘No” 





Classification 





I will sell this entry for $ 
I will not sell this entry [) 
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The Eldorado Awards for Junior Engineers and Architects 


Three individual awards for each of two projects: Ist Prize $25, 2nd Prize 
$15. 3rd Prize $10. An inscribed plaque will be awarded to the school submit- 
ting the best group of student drawings and design in one or both projects. 
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PROJECT 1—CAMP SHACK 

Design drawings for a summer 

Camp Shack to accommodate from 
four to eight persons. The design 
should be economical and one that you 
can build yourself. Materials may be 
chosen to suit the site. 
Sheet I 
Elevations—North, South, East, 
and West. Simple landscape details 
may be added as a background. This 
sheet may be colored if desired. 
Sheet Il 

(a) Dimensioned floor plan, show- 
all inside and outside openings, 
location and outline of fireplace 
and built-in furnishings. “Fur- 
niture Plan” showing position 
and size of movable furniture 
may be added. 

(b) Colored pictorial drawing 
showing the best view of the 
camp. Simple landscape details 
may be added to this drawing. 

Sheet III : 

(a) Dimensioned detail drawings 
of wall section from bottom of 
foundation to and including a 
small portion of the roof struc- 
ture at the top plate. 

(b) Half plan and section, eleva- 
tion, and vertical section of 
fireplace and hearth. 

A fourth sheet may be used if neces- 

sary or desired for either project. 








Photostat 1 of ples here shown 
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may be made for more careful study. 











The Eldorado Award for Junior 
Engineers is based on skill and excel- 
lence in pencil drawing. The objective 
is to encourage the development of 
style in Engineering Drawing by the 
use of the different grades of drawing 
pencils from F to 6H. This insures the 
necessary emphasis and contrast be- 
tween construction lines, object lines, 
and the dimension lines added to 
specify sizes and locations. 

Modern practice in Engineering de- 
sign demands careful consideration of 
final appearance as influenced by out- 
side shape and color. In this year’s 
contest the pictorial illustration may 
be an isometric, oblique, or perspec- 
tive drawing. It should first be care- 
fully drawn in pencil and then colored 
with a good grade of thin color lead 
pencils. The black pencil lines of the 
drawing must show through. 

All drawings are to be 15” x 22” 
outside measurements, border line 4” 
from all edges. A 2” x 3” title block, 
similar to those shown at A and B, is 
to be placed in the lower right-hand 
corner of each sheet, inside the border 
line. The items to be included are the 
name of the project in which the draw- 
ings are entered and the name of the 
person or group for whom the camp 
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shack was designed, or a name for 
your Derby Racer. The title block 
must contain your name, your draw- 
ing instructor’s name, and the name 
of the city and the school. The ar- 
rangement, but not the order of A and 
B, may be changed by contestants. 

Contestants may refer to any avail- 
able source for suggestion and typical 
dimensions, but design must be origi- 
nal. You may get as much advice on 
either project as you desire. A stand- 
ard text such as French’s Engineering 
Drawing should be consulted for 
methods of drawing. 

Pencil drawings are best made on 
an all-rag buff-colored drawing paper 
with a hard surface which will take 
all grades of drawing pencil evenly. 
You should choose a good grade paper 
which will stand plenty of erasing 
without ruining the surface and one 
which cleans well. 

Awards in this contest will be based 
on: (1) Your plan or design, regard- 
less of whether it is simple or more 
elaborate. Your backyard shack nicely 
presented and drawn in pencil has just 
as much chance as a more elaborate 
vacation camp by some far-away lake. 
A Racer may be designed from scrap 
wood and used express wagon wheels 





with an original but simply con- 
structed steering mechanism and 
brakes. The body may be smoothly 
streamlined with sheet metal or well- 
doped canvas covering. 

(2) Style in pencil drawing. You 
must have contrast between the kinds 
of line used for different purposes and 
uniformity in the lines used for the 
same purpose. You may easily secure 
this by choosing drawing pencils of 
the proper grade or hardness (from F 
to 6H) and then having a number of 
them so that you may use a number 
of different points, as chisel or knife 
edge, round or oval for making differ- 
ent kinds of lines. Be sure to l:eep each 
point in perfect shape, grinding it on 
the sandpaper frequently. 

(3) Clarity and arrangement of 
your drawing, regardless of whether 
the parts drawn are simple or compli- 
cated. Correct relation of views will 
be considered, and the choice of good 
methods of showing different con- 
structions will appeal to the judges. 

The photographed drawings above 
are typical sheets from three separate 
sets of designs showing how the prob- 
lems may be worked out. Your draw- 
ings must all be based on a single de- 
sign. 
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PROJECT 2—DERBY RACER 
Design drawings for a Derby Racing 
car, wheel base not less than 40”, tread 
30” to 36”, 12” solid tire wheels with 
plain ball or roller bearings, outside 
dimensions up to 72” x 36” x 30” high. 


jnclusive of steering wheel. Total 
weight of yourself and car 250 lbs 


Sheet I 
Assembly views without body 


covering or seat upholstery, top, 
front, bottom, right, and left views. 
Hidden lines to be omitted. Each 
part indicated in one or more views 
by a leader and number enclosed in 
small circles. A grid-graph, show- 
ing design curves, should be shown 
to a fairly large scale. Tabular list 
of part names and numbers to be 
placed on drawing. 


Sheet IT 

Detail working drawings of: 

(a) Wheel, axle, and bearing; 

(b) Steering column, complete 
from end to end, showing 
complete method of attachment 
to car and connection to steer- 
ing axles; 

(c) Brake system complete, show- 
ing attachment to car and oper- 
ating mechanism. Provide au- 
tomatic release mechanism. 


Sheet III 
Colored pictorial drawing 
omitting hidden lines. Show 
body and seat covering in 
place. School, club, and racing 
insignia may be shown. 
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ART 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


This year, America’s leading art 
schools are again offering art scholar- 
ships through Scholastic Awards. Un- 
less otherwise stated, these scholar- 
ships cover tuition for a period of one 
nine months’ session, beginning Sep- 
tember, 1938. The summer school 
scholarships are for next summer. 

It will be assumed that students 
competing for scholarships are finan- 
cially prepared to accept them, that is, 
to take care of their living expenses 
while in attendance at the school. It 
is also assumed that applicants have 
familiarized themselves ahead of time 
with the entrance requirements of the 
school which they hope to attend and 
are able to meet these requirements. 


Several pieces of work should be 
presented, preferably in separate 
tlassifications of the art division, to 
demonstrate versatility. All pieces 
must be sent in one folio and marked 
“Applicant for Scholarship.” 


The applicant should letter his name 
and school on the outside of folio, also 
the scholarship preferred, and list 
ther scholarships he will accept in 
the order of his choice if his first choice 
§ not available. 

Under separate cover he should mail 
a letter (or letters) of recommenda- 
tion from art teacher or principal, 
together with a transcript of appli- 
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cant’s high school record to date. 
Address letters to the Art Jury, 
Scholastic Awards, Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Drawings submitted for scholar- 
ships will also be considered for cash 
prizes in the art division. 


The schools listed below have offered 
scholarships in the past and are expected 
to renew their awards this year (con- 
firmations have not been received from 
all at this date). These schools will send 
catalogs upon application. 


Boston 
VESPER GEORGE SCHOOL OF ART 
42 St. Botolph Street 
Two nine months’ Scholarships 


New York 
PRATT INSTITUTE 
215 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND AP- 
PLIED ARTS — 2239 Broadway 


Philadelphia 
MOORE INSTITUTE OF ART, SCIENCE 
AND INDUSTRY 
Broad and Master Streets 


Pittsburgh 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY — Schenley Park 


Columbus 
COLUMBUS SCHOOL OF ART 


Cleveland 
THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART 
11441 Juniper Road 
One nine months’ Scholarship 
Four one-half year Scholarships 


Detroit 
ART SCHOOL OF DETROIT 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
47 Watson Street 


Dayton 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE 


Chicago 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Michigan Boulevard 
First term Scholarship with possible 
renewal for balance of year. 
One full term Scholarship 


Kansas City 
KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE 


Minneapolis 
MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF ART 
200 East 25th Street 


Oakland 
CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
CRAFTS 
Broadway at College, Oakland, Calif. 
One nine months’ Scholarship 
One Summer Scholarship 


Providence 
RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


San Francisco 
RUDOLPH SCHAEFFER SCHOOL OF 
DESIGN — 136 St. Anne Street 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Formerly all students have entered the 
Scholastic Awards competition on equal 
terms. Those privileged to major in art 
in technical high schools — sometimes 
spending two or three hours daily in the 
studios—have certainly had an unfair 
advantage over the great majority who 
have been offered but a few hours of art 
instruction each week. 


Instructors of technical and trade 
schools have been the first to call atten- 
tion to this condition. 

As a result of their suggestions a com- 
mittee of educators has proposed that we 
limit the number of cash prizes which 
can be received by any single school to 
eight. This ruling has therefore been 
adopted. 
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NEWS EXAMINATION 


Announcing the Seventh 


Annual News Examination 
Open to High School Students of the United States 


The Examination 


The examination consists of ob- 


jective tests covering news events — 


of national and international im- 
portace for the period from Oc- 
tober 1, 1937, to April 1, 1938. 
All of the subjects covered will be 
ones which have been thoroughly 
discussed in Scholastic and in 
other news periodicals between 


September, 1937, and April, 1938. 
Prizes 


There are four types of prizes: Local 
Individual Prizes; National Group 
Prizes; National Runner-up Prizes; 
and National Individual Prizes. Du- 
plicate prizes will be awarded in case 
of a tie. 


Local Individual Prizes 

One Spencerian Fountain Pen or 
Certificate of Award for the student 
making the highest score in every 
school in which ten or more students 
take the examination. Pens will be 
awarded to students ranking above 
a minimum to be established by the 
judges. Those high scores which fall 
beneath this minimum will receive 
Certificates of Award. 


National Group Prizes 

The two schools making the highest 
average scores in each of the five zones 
(named below) will receive their se- 
lection of twenty-five Modern Library 
or Everyman’s Library books, for the 
school library, the classroom library, 
or the club library. These group prizes 
will not be awarded to schools sub- 
mitting fewer than ten examination 
papers. 


National Runner-up Prizes 

The six students in each of the five 
zones who make the highest indi- 
vidual scores will receive a Parker or 
Waterman Fountain Pen and Pencil 
Set. From these six students will be 
chosen the winner of the trip to Wash- 
ington from that zone, by a supple- 
mentary examination if necessary. 


National Individual Prizes 

The student who makes the highest 
score in each of the five zones will be 
awarded a free trip to Washington, 
D. C. Each student will be accompanied 
,by the teacher who gave the examina- 
tion, or by some person selected by 
the teacher, with the approval of the 
high school principal. Scholastic pays 
all necessary expenses involved in the 
trip for both student and teacher. 
Parties are to travel by the motor 
coaches of the Greyhound Lines, along 
the best scenic routes, with nightly 
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stop-overs at first-class hotels. The 
winners will meet in Washington late 
in June for a three-day visit under 
the guidance of a Scholastic represen- 
tative. 

DATES 


The examinations should be given in 
each school between April 18 and 
April 25, 1938, inclusive. Graded 
papers as indicated below must be 
postmarked no later than midnight 
Monday, April 25, 1938. Special time 
allowances will be made when neces- 
sary for schools in remote districts. 


RETURNING PAPERS FOR JUDGING 


Instructions for scoring will be 
mailed to teachers with the examina- 
tion papers. Teachers are asked to 
return no more than the ten best 
papers to Scholastic News Examina- 
tions, 250 East 43rd Street, New York 
City, N. Y. Extra time will be allowed 
for students in Alaska, Canal Zone, 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philip- 
pines. 

With the best papers, teachers are 
asked to return a score sheet, stating 
the number of students in the school, 
the number of students who took the 
examination (if more than ten), the 
average score of the class, and the 
average score of the ten best papers. 

The judges will select the papers 
for the final assignment of prizes. Their 
decision will be final. Prizes will not 
be awarded where the judges do not 
consider the achievement worthy. 


NOTIFICATION 


Each teacher who enrolls a class to 
receive copies of the News Examina- 
tion will be notified by first class mail 
a few days before the date the exami- 
nations are shipped. 

The names of prize winning stu- 
dents and prize winning schools will 
be announced in a May issue of Schol- 
astic. The prize winners will also 
be notified individually through the 
school principal, by letter. 


ZONES 


NORTHEAST: Connecticut, Delaware, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Maine, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, West Virginia. 


NORTH CENTRAL: Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Wisconsin. 


SOUTH: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Puerto Rico, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia. 


MIDWEST: Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Mis- 
oe ag Nebraska, North Dakota, South Da- 
ota. 


WEST: Alaska, Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, Oregon, Philippine Islands, Territory 
of Hawaii, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 


Canal Zone, 





Winners will meet in Washington. 


ELIGIBILITY 

Any regular enrolled undergraduate 
secondary schoo! student under .2] 
years of age, in the United States and 
territories, is eligible to take the test, 
under supervision of an accredited 
high school teacher. It is not necessary 
to subscribe to Scholastic to take the 
test. 

HOW TO ENROLL 

The teacher of the students who 
wish to take the examination must fill 
out the enrollment blank at the bottom 
of this page and mail to Scholastic 
News Examination, Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 
ers must agree to conduct it according 
to the rules, and to return no more 
than ten corrected papers. Enroll as 
soon as possible. Enrollment forms 
must arrive at the Scholastic offices 
no later than midnight, March 31, 1938. 


EXAMINATION RULES 

The examinations will be printed by 
Scholastic and mailed to teachers giv- 
ing the examination. Neither students 
nor the teacher may see the questions 
or answers until the group has met for 
the examination. Then the seal on the 
examination papers must be broken 
before the entire group. The seal on 
the answer sheet with which the 
teacher may correct the papers must 
be broken in the presence of the con- 
testants after the last paper is handed 
in. No more than 60 minutes should 
elapse between the distribution of the 
examination sheets and their collee- 
tion for grading. 

If more than one group in the same 
school takes the test, the teacher must 
arrange to give it to all groups at the 
same hour. 





ENROLLMENT FORM 

For Teachers or Principals Only 
Scholastic, News Examination 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Please send me........ copies of 
the 1938 News Examination. I shall 
give the examination to my students 
and return the papers in keeping 
with the rules of Scholastic’s Se- 
venth Annual News Examination. 
I understand this places me under 
no obligation. 








Please Print 

Teacher’s Name ..........-++0 

Teacher of (subject)......-++-++*} 

ee eee 
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below. 


When the competition was started last year, for the first time, more than 
nine hundred scores were submitted by high school composers in all parts of 
the country. The entries included everything from orchestrations ,to simple 
melodies for school songs. Critics hearing the prize-winning music played and 
sung over a national Columbia Broadcasting System network by professional 
musicians were amazed and delighted with what they heard. 


The six classifications are: 


Qu Pr wh — 


Remember that even the masterful 
symphonies grow out of simple themes. 
Technique is important, but simplicity, 
sincerity and originality are often 
more important. 

Length of no composition is to ex- 
ceed 70 measures including prelude 
and postlude. All compositions must 
be legibly written in ink on music 
manuscript paper approximately 9% 
by 12% inches. (Any of the “sheet 
music” forms of music manuscript 
paper sold in the music trades will 
conform to this requirement.) In 
classifications 1, 4, and 5, students may 
submit original lyrics (verse or words 
for the music) or they may set to music 
a published verse or poem. If the latter 
is preferred, the source must be given. 
Texts free of copyright restrictions are 
desirable, since printing of some com- 
positions may later be considered. 
(Your local librarian can probably 
guide you on copyright matters.) 

In addition to the three cash prizes, 
there will be five honorable mentions 
without cash awards for each type of 
composition listed above. Judges will 
be selected by the committees listed 
above. The editors reserve the right to 
withhold cash prizes if no entries are 
deemed worthy of the awards by the 
judges. Announcement of winners will 
be made in the Student Achievement 
Number, May 7, 1938. 


CAUTION 


Be sure not to include music with work sub- 
mitted for the Art or Literary Division. Music 
entries must be mailed flat to: Music Division, 
Scholastic Awards, Chamb of C ce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CLOSING DATE 
MARCH 19, 1938 
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MUSIC DIVISION 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


Scholastic announces the second annual competition in creative music com- 
position open to all undergraduate high school students as a division of the 
1938 Scholastic Awards. Three prizes of $25, $10 and $5 will be awarded for the 
best original scores submitted in each of the six different classifications listed 


. Song for solo voice (any voice) with original piano accompaniment. 

. Composition for solo instrument (any instrument) with piano accompaniment. 
. Piano solo. Any style or rhythmic movement. 

. Part-Song for quartet or chorus of mixed voices with piano accompaniment. 

. Part-Song for quartet or chorus of mixed voices without piano accompaniment. 
. Composition for not more than six instruments. 








Dr. 


ester, New York 


York 


Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Glenn Woods, 


California 





HONORARY COMMITTEE 


Dr. Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
San Diego, California 


Howard Hanson, 
Eastman School of Music, Roch- 


Mr. A. Walter Kramer, Galaxy 
Music Corp., New York, New 


ACTIVE SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


Dr. Will Earhart, Cirector of Mu- 
sic, Board of Education, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, Chairman 


Mr. M. Claude Rosenberry, Chief, 
Music Education, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 


Director of 
Music, Public Schools, Oakland, 


Dr. Russell V. Morgan, Directing 
Supervisor of Music, Cleveland 
Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and faculty, Graduate School, 
Western-.Reserve University 


Dr. Joseph E. Maddy, Extension 
Division, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Director, 














Announcing the Second Annual 


STRATHMORE AWARDS 


Here are ADDITIONAL prizes to be distributed to winners 
in the Art Division of the Scholastic Awards whose work 
has been done on Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards. 


Maybe you're already a Strathmore user. America’s 
leading artists have been using Strathmore 100% rag 
papers for years. Use them for the work you submit in 


this year’s Scholastic Awards. Don't miss the chance to 
win a Strathmore Award in addition to a regular prize. 


FIRST PRIZES For the winner of any one of the 


Ist prizes whose work was done on Strathmore 


SECOND PRIZES for the winner of any one of the 


2nd prizes whose work wasdone on Strathmore 


THIRD PRIZES For the winner of any one of the 


3rd prizes whose work was done on Strathmore 


$45,°° 
$19°°° 
$6.00 


FOURTH PRIZES Forhonorable mention winner whose work wasdone on 
Strathmore, a copy of the convenient Strathmore Sketch Block. 


Write to Dept. C-10 for a sample book of the complete line of Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards. 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 


WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Carl Snavely teus 
WHY EVERY FOOTBALL 


PLAYER SHOULD OBSERVE 
ALL RULES OF TRAINING 


Carl E. Snavely, Head Football Coach, Cornell University 


- F ALL the qualities which are essential to a 

winning team, morale is the most important 
of all. Unless there is a whole-hearted and cheerful 
observance of training rules, it is impossible to have 
the kind of morale which characterizes winning 


teams. 


"In the first place, nine hours of sleep is about the 
right number for high school students who par- 
ticipate in vigorous team sports. It is better to get 
this sleep early in the night rather than late in the 
morning. What ordinarily is termed 'staleness'’ is 
usually nothing more or less than fatigue, and this 
can be avoided with sufficient rest. 


"Tobacco in all of its forms is decidedly and un- 
questionably harmful and all types of alcoholic 
beverages should be completely avoided. The 
athlete should absi. “1 from these things through- 
out the entire year. | believe it is inadvisable for a 
high school student to drink coffee or tea, because 
stimulants when taken at night increase restlessness 
and prevent the good, sound sleep at night that is 
of tremendous importance. 


"Great care should be exercised in selection of 
food. The coach or athletic director who suggests 
menus is in a good position to plan them with the 
individual student in mind, as it is difficult to set 


definite limitations which will apply to all athletes. 























In October 


DANA X. BIBLE 


Director of athletics and head football coach _ 
of the University of Texas 


will continue discussion of the question: 


"WHAT DOES A COACH MEAN 

WHEN HE TELLS HIS SQUAD IT IS 

IMPERATIVE THAT EVERY ATHLETE 
OBSERVE TRAINING RULES"? 
































Some sweets and pastries can be indulged in with- 
out harm, but the amount should be carefully 
chosen. Soda fountain beverages are not par- 
ticularly harmful, but are not as healthy as the 
beverage made from natural fruit juices. 


"When an athlete is drowsy in the afternoon, when 
there is a general feeling of laziness on the field or 
in the classroom, too much food is being consumed. 
Every student must determine the amount of food 
he needs, and which can be assimilated to best 
advantage. Good condition is directly dependent 
upon careful selection of food, and here, too, 
the activities of the athletic director can be of 
great value in guiding the preparation of menus as 
well as the exercising of muscles." 





FAMOUS COACHES EXPLAIN THEIR TRAINING RULES TO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 





SCHOLAST 
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American Neutrality 
(Concluded from page 16) 


these commodities continues to 
flourish. 

It is said by certain groups of pa- 
triotic Americans, that America is 
acting in the best interests of Great 
Britain, which has much vaster 
stakes in China than we have, and 
has been urging us to “maintain a 
common front” in the Far East. She 
is anxious for us to guarantee, by 
force of arms if necessary, the neu- 
trality of the International Settle- 
ment. This position is opposite to the 
one Great Britain took in 1931, when 
Japan invaded Manchuria, and the 
United States sought to enlist Great 
Britain’s aid in preventing Japanese 
aggression. At that time, Secretary 
of State Stimson received no sup- 
port from Sir John Simon, the Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary. America was 
alone in defending the Chinese peo- 
ple from aggression, and was “left 
holding the bag.” 

It is pointed out by many that no 
neutrality legislation is likely to 
keep us out of any major war for 
long. American interests abroad are 
so great and so wide-spread, they 
fear, as eventually to drag us in if 
a major war broke out. Our people 
seem to feel, to judge from the many 
letters that have been written to the 
newspapers in the past few weeks, 
that our interests in China are much 
too small to risk the death of thou- 
sands of Americans to recover the 
personal fortunes of a small minority 
of citizens. Peace organizations are 
urging that, rather than send addi- 
tional troops to the Orient, we should 
withdraw the troops we have there, 
call home the battleships lying at 
anchor in the Yangtze and Whang- 
poo Rivers, and pay our citizens for 
their holdings. Whether or not such 
apolicy is adopted, the President and 
his advisers definitely feel that we 
are risking too much in the Orient, 
and stand to gain nothing by fur- 
ther entanglement. 

Yet the great problem of Ameri- 
can neutrality remains. Shall we re- 
fuse to invoke the Act because war 
has not yet been “declared”? Shall 
we immediately apply it, on the basis 
of the obvious fact that there is a 
war, and that an embargo on muni- 
tions to both sides will lessen the 
likelihood of our being drawn in? Is 
it ever possible to lay down, in ad- 
vance, a rigid line of conduct for our 
country in any future emergency? 
For who can tell what issues will be 
tfaised at such’ a time, and whether 


; Or not we may find that we want to 


act and not be bound to an iron-clad 
agreement? The great mass of peo- 
ple throughout the world do not want 
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to lay down their lives, or their chil- 
dren’s lives, in battle. How can this 


great will for peace be achieved? 


The mere statement of peaceful 
intentions will not halt aggression. 
The mere condemnation of aggres- 
sive acts has not been able to pre- 
vent aggression. Japan invaded Man- 
churia and set up the puppet-state 
of Manchukuo, despite the condem- 
nation of the world. Italy, although 
adjudged an aggressor by the 
League of Nations, made war in 
Ethiopia and annexed it. Sanctions 
(embargoes of trade and credit), im- 
posed upon her by most of the na- 
tions of Europe, did not prevent her 
from carrying out the war. Germany 
fortified the Rhineland and rebuilt 





her army, navy, and air-force, in 
violation of the Treaty of Versailles. 
Germany and Italy are openly wag- 
ing war in Spain, in spite of world 
opinion. And now Japan is trying to 
carve out large sections of territory 
in North China, under the pretext 
that she is fighting ‘“anti-Japanese 
agitation” and “communism.” 
What is the answer to these prob- 
lems? Everywhere throughout the 
world, the active leaders of peace 
movements are seeking to present 
new ideas which will guarantee the 
peace of the world. Any statesmen 
who can successfully prevent the 
catastrophe of war which seems 
every day more threatening will earn 
the undying gratitude of mankind. 





Cnnouncing 


THE NEW ELDORADO-SCHOLASTIC 
MECHANICAL DRAWING AWARDS! 





MECHANICAL DRAWING STUDENTS, NOW YOU HAVE 
YOUR OWN CONTEST, your own prizes, just like the free- 
hand drawing students have! You’ll enjoy trying your hand 
at the interesting projects for the new Eldorado-Scholastic 


Mechanical Drawing Awards. 


2 PROJECTS—PRIZES FOR EACH 


You have your choice of these two projects that are real fun to 
work out. The first calls for a plan of your idea of the perfect 
summer camp building. The second is a design for a Derby 
Racer! Here’s your chance to do some real stream-lining. 


PRIZES FOR EACH PROJECT 


Ist Prize 
2nd Prize 
3rd Prize 


Also a plaque engraved with the names of the winning team and 
awarded to the school submitting the best group of drawings 


for one or both projects. 


For complete details see Page 38 of this issue, and write to 


SCHOOL BUREAU, DEPT. 115-J10 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 


COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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BE A PRIZE WINNER 


IN THE HIGGINS 
Pictorial Awards for 1938 now open 


Enter now...and plan to win a prize... .in the 
new drawing competition sponsored by Higgins 
under the Scho- 







lastic Awards. 
Prizes are offered 


in two divisions. 


ORAWN WITH HIGGINS COLORED 
DRAWING INKS BY FRANCIS DANO 
VICR, 16, CASS TECHNICAL HIGH 
SCHOOL, DETROIT. MICHIGAN. FIRST 
PRIZE OF $50 IN THE 1937 COM- 
PETITION 


The Colored Drawing Inks Division 
First prize, $50. Second prize, $30. Third 
prize, $20. Ten Honorable Mentions, each 
consisting of a set of 12 bottles of Higgins 
Colored Drawing Inks valued at $3. 


The Black Drawing Inks Division 
First prize, $25. Second prize, $15. Third 
prize, $10. Five Honorable Mentions, each 
consisting of a set of 12 bottles of Higgins 
Colored Drawing Inks valued at $3. 


Send coupon for complete rules of the contest 
and full description of awards, as well as helpful 
hints in the use of Higgins Drawing Inks. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 

271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, WN. Y. 

Please send me the rules governing participa- 

tioninthe Charles M. Higgins Memorial Awards 

and Instruction Sheets as \ checked below: 

Send Rules and Instruction Sheets on: 

Pictorial Awards (Free-hand in colored 

LJ ink or black ink) 

‘a Mechanical Drawing and Industrial 


Design Awards 












STUDENT 


GF 
FORUM 





Students are invited to have their say in 
this department. Letters about problems 
of high school students are especially 
welcome. Letters should be confined to 
300 words. Letters published do not nec- 
essarily represent the views of the editors. 


Summer Jobs 
Dear Forum: 


There are many advantages con- 
nected with a summer job, especially 
for a person like me. I have been tak- 
ing a commercial course in the White 
Plains High School and this summer 
I was fortunate in securing a position 
with a publishing house in New York. 
I’m still in high school and this posi- 
tion will be a help to me in finishing 
my course. The work was extremely 
pleasant. 

While I did not have as many re- 
sponsibilities as I thought I would, I 
learned many new things. My first re- 
sponsibility was to take care of the 
switchboard. Although I never had 
seen a real switchboard in operation, 
I soon learned the do’s and don’ts of 
working one. Operating one is fasci- 
nating, although at times it does be- 
come tiresome, especially if you have 





other work to do. Receiving callers, 
while interesting in itself, become 
very much involved because of the 
difficulty of trying to understand 
people who talk fast and do not pro. 
nounce their words distinctly. 


There is only one disadvantage con- 
nected with a summer job. It’s grand, 
but then you have to go back to school 
and begin doing homework for three 
or four hours in the evening! While 
working during the summer, there is 
very little to do in the evenings but to 
go out and enjoy yourself, but this 
soon comes to an end when the good 
old school season starts. 

You acquire a feeling of independ- 
ence because the money you earn can 
be spent as you please and on what 
you please. You have the fun of know- 
ing that no one can tell you just how 
much to spend and what to buy withit. 

After a month at the switchboard, ] 
became secretary to two of the editors, 
the two grandest and pleasantest 
people to work for. 

I would like very much to hear 
about similar experiences from other 
high school students. 

Mary Pontician, 18 
White Plains (N. Y.) High School 








Boy Dates Girl 


(Concluded from page 9) 


| retire early, but you’d think I had a 


late date with the daughter. I do. 
She’s a very late date—from 45 
minutes to an hour later than the 
hour set. She must wait until she 
hears the doorbell to begin her bath. 


Unfortunately, I’m not in love with | 


the family. Why can’t girls be 
prompt, greet you at the door, 
then join in the Family Hour? 

Romeo: If we could answer that, 
we'd tackle Einstein’s theory. Now, 
what have we for the incorporation 
of Miss America, Preferred? A girl 
who has personality plus—intelli- 
gence and feminine charm, a girl who 
uses makeup in private and in mod- 
eration, who knows how to reconcile 
appetites to pocketbooks, who is ac- 
quainted with the numerous mod- 
ern methods of transportation, who 
makes and keeps dates, who has per- 
sonal pride in her home and personal 
power to prevent over-crowding, 
who keeps the clock wound and ap- 
pears on the stroke of the doorbell. 
What a girl! 

Tony, dolefully: She isn’t human. 

Romeo: Well, then, I’ll see that you 
meet Juliet. 


and | = 





AIRPLANE 
PROPELLERS “== 





| Make them of Plastic Wood 
This wonderful new discovery—called 
Plastic Wood—handleslike putty and quickly 
hardens into light weight, durable wood. 
Use it to model propellers, engines, wings, wheels, 
wheel coverings, repairs, etc. Holds nails, screws; 
can be finished like real wood. 
Get Plastic Wood at hard-§ 
ware, paint, variety stores. 


PLASTIC « 
WOOD 
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HUNT SCHOLASTIC 
PRINT AWARDS 1938 
WIN WITH A WINNER! 





SPEEDBALL = 


LINDLEUM-CUTTERS 










THESE LINOLEUM 
PRINT AWARDS GIVE 
US DRAWING, CARVING 
Ane PRINTING.” 


y Naw 


1, 


‘a 


el 


2nd Prize Print_1937—Joseph F. 
Barazsu, of West Tech. High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, was a winner with 
this excellent subject. 

The curtain rises on the annual HUNT Scholas- 
tic Awards for linoleum block printing. Different 
because it combines drawing, carving, and 
printing. 

SPEEDBALL Linoleum Cutters are the conquer- 
ing tools, which assist you to get good sharp 
printing cuts. SPEEDBALL Water Soluble 
Printing Inks have also won complete approval 
everywhere as the quality inks, a standard for 
schools, and are very economical. Make a print 
for the color print prize. 

New! A popularly priced SPEEDBALL Block 
Printing Press, Model B, sells for only $4.95. 
This strong, efficient, Press is completely de- 
scribed on our circular. Write for it. 


PRIZES 
Ist—$30. 2nd—$20. 3rd—$15. 


$10. for Best Color Print. 

5 prizes of $2.50 each. 
FRE —tLesson sheets for 
those in contest. Les- 


Sons on cutting, printing, color 


printing. Also lettering and pen 
pine. Send for them today. 





Ask for SPEEDBALL linoleum block printing 
products, SPEEDBALL pens, and Hunt artist pens 
@ your local dealers. 

CAMDEN 


HUNT PEN . e@ NEW JERSEY, 


of BOSTON Pencil Sharpeners, HUNT Pens, 
SPEEDBALL Products 
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CRISIS THREATENS SHIPPING 

If you want to know the cause of all 
the recent headlines about the ship- 
ping industry, or if you are s:mply 
keen about boats, there are two new 
publications which will give you the 
up-to-date inside story on the shipping 
industry. One is the Shipping Number 
of Fortune, issued for September, with 
a beautiful cover of funnels showing 
the emblems of the shipping lines. This 
issue is not only a pictorial treat; it 
also studies thoroughly the principle 
of the subsidy, the gift of public funds 
to private businesses. The other pub- 
lication is also a picture-book. It is 
called Men and Ships, published by 
the North California Newspaper Guild, 
and its 68 pages tell the story of the 
men who work the ships on the Pacific 
Coast. 


COLLEGE BUILDS HUGE ATOM GUN 
Mysterious tricks are going on in the 
physics laboratories of our universi- 
ties today. It seems these curious ex- 
plorers have turned their eyes from 
the polar ice caps, the sources of the 
Amazon, and the Milky Way to the 
untracked wilderness of the smallest 
particles of matter. During their 
search, some of them have discovered 
a new law of physical force which may 
rank in importance right alongside 
Newton’s laws of gravitation and Ein- 
stein’s theory of relativity. George 
Gray tells what they are up to in 
Harper’s for September. His title is, 
“What Holds the World Together.” 


AMERICAN HOSPITAL BOMBED 

Every time a scare-head about China 
appears in the papers, millions of 
righteously indignant Americans fume 
about our protecting our properties 
abroad. It is not only a question of 
“whose” properties but of “how much” 
property. In Current History for Sep- 
tember, “Pacific Retreat” by Charles 
Hodges contains a simple table de- 
scribing exactly how our Chinese trade 
and investments compare with our 
Japanese interest. On a purely finan- 
cial basis, we have much more reason 
for siding with Japan than with China. 
As for the social and moral issues in- 
volved, read “What China Has to Do,” 
by Madame Sun Yat-Sen; “Socia! Un- 
rest in Japan,” by Guenther Stein, and 
the autobiography of Mao-Tse-tung, 
all in Asia, September. 


HOOVER COMES EAST ON BUSINESS 
Our only living ex-President has 
been fairly silent on political matters 
in recent years but if you want to 
know what an ex-President thinks 
about all you have to do is read his 
article in Atlantic for September. He 
condemns labor spies, and sit-down 
strikes, too, as threats to liberty. 


WE'LL PROVE IT 


Own a ROYAL 


PORTABLE 


On your own terms 





ACT NOW...TRY THIS 


ROYAL 


PORTABLE 


in your own home—Free! 


You don’t have to risk a penny! Give a 
Royal Portable a thorough trial, learn from 
experience how much it helps . . . then pay 
cash, or only a few cents a day. And it’s a 
genuine, latest model Royal, too. Easy to 
use—even if you’ve never typed before... 
Scientifically designed—with full-sized key- 
board and other big machine features. You’ll 
use it through high school, college and in 
the years to come. Don’t wait. Act Now! 









STANT TYPING aks 


IN 
atest inven- 
ton. Itshows 
yo at @ 
yiance 2, how to 
type right. 


CLIP COUPON 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., 
Dept. A - 51, 2 Park Ave., New "York | 
Please tell me howIc anown for only 
afew centsa day—a latest model, fac- 
tory-new Royal Portable —complete 
with free Carrying Case and Instant Typing Chart. | 










Inc. 


Name_ 








City. State 





I already own a Typewriter, | 
Serial No . Tell me how much you 





p 
| 
| 
| Street 
| 
| 





will allow on it|as CASH payment on a new Royal. 
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Room in the World 


(Concluded from page 8) 


She snatched a fragment of paper 
from the table, scribbled on it and 
attached it precariously to the doll. 
“Hurry.” She gave both children little 
pushes and then stood still with her 
ear to the crack of the door where she 
could hear them talking as they went 
toward the stairs. 

“Popeye’s sign says, ‘Give my Pa 
back his job,’”’ said Jappy. 

“Tt don’t say nothing,” said Francis. 
“Tt’s only scribble.” 

“It do, too,” he said. 

Then their voices became fainter. 
She wished she could see the street 
from their windows to watch them 


walking away. Hope Ab don’t forget 
he shouldn’t keep them out too long. 
The baby began to whimper, and she 
patted its back as she unbuttoned her 
blouse. 


When they came back, Ab couldn’t 
talk of anything but the expression on 
the new super’s face and how people 
had stopped them and they almost had 
their pictures taken. As Pauline ripped 
the stitches off Jappy’s sign, she no- 
ticed that he was almost asleep on his 
feet. When she started to rip the 
stitches off Frances’s sign, she saw that 
her skinny legs were trembling. She 
looked up into the little girl’s miser- 
able face. “Why, what’s the matter, 
honey?” 

Before Frances could get out a word, 
she began to bawl. She bawled just 





Spencerian 


This drawing won 1st prize 
in previous contest. 


a national contest for pen-drawing. 


tion for complete details. 


your work. 








SINCE 1858 





The New Scholastic 
PEN-DRAWING AWARDS 





ERE’S your opportunity to gain nation-wide 
fame and win a cash prize, too, by entering No. 92 ‘Tracing’? Draw- 


Spencerian, maker of the world’s finest pens for 
both drawing and general work, is again spon- 
soring the Scholastic Award for the best drawings 
done in pen and ink. See the announcement sec- 


Remember, no artist can do his best work unless 
he uses the best materials. That is why so many 
leading artists rely on Spencerian Pens. Enjoy 
the magic smoothness of Spencerian Pens and 
you will be astounded at the improvement in 


There is a Spencerian Pen for every type of “78 
drawing and writing. And they not only bring 
out the best in your work—they save money 
because they last longer. Every pen is made of 
the finest Sheffield steel, hand-finished and hand- 
tested. Free samples of drawing or writing pens 
will be sent on request, if you mention your 
dealer’s name and the name of your school. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, Dept. E, New York 


THE BEST PEN NAME 


Announces 





No. 89 ‘‘Superlatively Fine 
Drawing’ for fine hair 
lines and extreme detail. 


| 


No. 90 ‘‘Swan Quill’’ for 
lithographic tone drawing 
and lettering 





| 


No. 91 ‘‘Mapping’’ for 
‘mapping and fine line 
work 





ing and engraving 


No. 93 ‘‘Drawing’’ for fine 
line work and mapping. 


No. 94 “‘Crow Quill’’ for 
lithographic work and 
flourishing 


No. 95 ‘‘Blue Bird” (Crow 
Quill) for long even stroke 
line work and cross hatch 


No. 96 ‘“‘Extra Crow Quill” 
for lithographic stone work 
and lettering 






No. 97 ‘‘Extra Fine’’ for 
ornamental pen work and 
fine ruling. 





No. 98 “‘Art+School’’ for 
general art school draw- 
ing. 
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like she did when she was a baby 

“What happened to her?” Paulin 
turned to Ab. 

“I don’t know.” He was beginning ty 
be gloomy again. 

Pauline put her arms 
Frances. “Tell Ma,” she said. 

Her breath catching, the teay 
streaming down the monkey face she 
was making, Frances said: “The ney 
little girl seen me.” 

“A lot of people seen you,” said 
Pauline. “That don’t make no differ. 
ence.” She was trying to keep her voice 
steady. 

Frances struggled out of he 
mother’s reach. “The new little girl 
seen me,” she got out between sobs 
and ran from the room. 

“I try to get back my job,” said Ab 
heavily, “and that’s the thanks I get” 

Before she spoke, she looked around 
for Jappy and, finding him asleep on 
the floor, she said, trying to pick her 
words: 

“She got a crush on some little girl 
at school she says looks like Shirley 
Temple.” 

“That ain’t gonta get my job back.” 
Ab bent his head over the table where 
his sign and Jappy’s lay. 

Both of them could hear, through the 
closed door, Frances’s frenzy of weep- 
ing. 

Pauline swallowed. “Other people 
seeing her don’t make no difference, 
on account of she’s at the age, see what 
I mean?” 

“No,” he said, but his lowered voice 
had in it a curious strain. 

“She’s highstrung, Ab. To some 
other kid it mightn’t mean nothing, 
only with her it might set her back, 
you know how kids are.” 

She waited for him to reply, watch- 
ing him make marks on the back of his 
sign with his pencil. It was the truth, 
he might as well admit it. Other people 
didn’t have to take out their kids with 
signs on them begging for their Pa’s 
job. The weeping in the next room had 
subsided into long sighs and occasional 
hiccoughs. 

Presently, without looking up, he 
said: “I shouldn’t oughta take her to- 
morrow.” 

“Jappy likes it,” Pauline said hope- 
fully. 

He made more marks on the back of 
the sign. Still without looking up, he 
said: “We could change the words to- 
morrow.” He pushed the lettering to- 
ward her, keeping his eyes averted. 

The crooked printing said: “Ain't 
there room in the world for us?” Now 
it’s gonta bust out, she thought. Only 
you can’t let it go, not with the kid 
bawling in the other room and him so 
down in the mouth. She swallowed 
the thing in her throat. And, searching 
for it, she found the tone she had lately 
learned to use. 

“It don’t seem like ‘ain’t’ is the right 
word there,” she said in a casual, con- 
versational voice. 


around 





Reprinted from Story Magazine, by 
permission of the editors. 
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ENGRAVE ON 
WOOD BLOCKS 


with the materials the 
best artists use 
ERE is your chance to start 
wood block engraving the 
right way—with end-grain wood, 
the finest material for the pur- 
pose. The best artists use it be- 
cause it permits you to cut 
clearly and easily in any direc- 
tion. And now you can have 
blocks of it at these special 
prices: End grain Maple at 2c 
a sq. in.; end grain Boxwood at 
’ 3c a sq. in.; Pear Wood (a fine 
soft wood which can be cut with linoleum cut- 
ting tools) at I'/c a sq. in. All available in 3 x 
4in., 4x 5 in., 5 x 7 in. and 6 x 8 in. blocks. 
Special size blocks upon request. Three fine 
tools made especially for end-grain wood cut- 
ting, $1.50. Order today (F.O.B. New York). 


J. JOHNSON & COMPANY 
125 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 


BULBS FREE! 


To spread the fame of our bulbs every- 
where, we will send you FREE a nice 
assortment of HYACINTHS, TULIPS, 
NARCISSI, IRISES, CROCUS, etc., etc. 
350 bulbs in all, all guaranteed to flower 
next Spring and Summer. It suffices to 
send us for carriage, packing, etc. a 
one-dollar note by registered letter and 
to mention your name and full address 
in block letters. Please, do not send coins 
or stamps, and mention the name of this 
paper. Dispatch carriage paid all over 
the world without increase in price. 


JAN VAN GALEN, 
Bulb Grower 


VOGELENZANG, near Haarlem 
Holland, Europe 














READING MENUS 


By May Lamberton Becker 
These ‘chats about much-loved books 
new and old” originally appeared in 
Scholastic in Mrs. Becker's book review 


column. 116 books are represented, 
with biographical sketches of the 
authors. A lively guide-book to worth- 
while reading. Ambitious students will 
treasure it through life. 


Bound in Cloth: $1.50 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


Wittiam M. Ovom, Presivent 


IEW YORK PLAN NOW for international professional 
training in Interior Architecture & Decora- 
MRIS tion; Costume Design & Hlustration; Adver- 
tising Design; Teacher Training. Also spe- 

N cial Saturday Classes. Send for Catalogues. 
AL¥ Address Box T, 2239 Broadway, New York 








PRATT INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


Architecture—2 year course. Institute certificate; 4 
year course, B. of Arch. degree. Advertising Design, 
Industrial Design, Interior Decoration, Pictorial Illus- 
tration. Four Year Teacher Training. 
38 Studios 93 Instructors 5lst Year 
James C. Boudreau, Director, B’klyn, N.Y. 
- Catalog on Request 
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LAUGHS 


It happened at the Russian Ballet, 
given in London. When the perfor- 
mance was over, Queen Mary rose in 
the Royal Box, waiting for the cus- 
tomary playing of “God Save the 
King.” But the orchestra was silent 
and for once the beloved Queen felt 
embarrassed... . From the side of her 
mouth she whispered to the Duke of 
Kent: “Why don’t they play ‘God Save 
the King’?” .. . “Mother,” Kent whis- 
pered in reply, “this is the RUSSIAN 
ballet.”—-Lyons in New York Post. 

« 

Mrs. Jones: “Tommy, turn off that 
loud speaker.” 

Tommy: “That isn’t the radio, 
Mother. That’s Mrs. Smith come to see 
you.”—Christian Science Monitor. 





“Perhaps,” said the judge, “counsel 
for the defense would like to explain 
the meaning of the expression, ‘Sez 
you.’” 

Counsel rose. 

“My Lud,” he said, “it would appear 
that it is a slang of American origin 
which has gained regrettable currency 
in the language of the people through 
the agency of the cinema. It is, I am 
given to understand, employed to in- 
dicate a state of dubiety as to the credi- 
bility or veracity of a statement made 
by the speaker.” 

“Oh, yeah!” observed the judge.— 
Christmas Annual, St. John’s, Nfld. 


Busy man (using phone): Give me 
2-2 double 2. 
Operator: Two-two-two-two? 
Busy man: Yes, and hurry up. I’ll 
play trains with you later!—The 
American Boy. 
e 


At the early age of six, Amy Lowell, 
the poetess, attracted sufficient atten- 
tion to have a part of her letter quoted 
in a national magazine, as an example 
of childish ingenuity. 

Amy wrote her father a brief note 
and signed, “Your loving son.” 

“Why did you write ‘son’?” inquired 
her father, later. 

Amy hung her head. 

“Because I couldn’t spell daughter,” 
she murmured.—Boston Globe. 

a 


Young Man (in the late hours): 
How can I ever leave you? 

Tired Father (poking his head 
round the door): Bus No. 7, train No. 
40, or any taxicab.—El Paso World 
News. 

- 

He: “You’ve been out with worse- 
looking fellows than I am, haven’t 
you?” 

She did not reply. 

“T said you’ve been out with worse- 
looking fellows than I am, haven’t 
you?” 

“T heard you the first time. I was try- 
ing to think.”—Cornell Widow. 
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WHEREVER 
FOLKS GATHER 


THEY ARE DISCUSSING THE 
NEW, VITAL ART MONTHLY 


ART 
INSTRUCTION 
. 


UNDER the leadership of Ernest 
W. Watson, for years Art Editor of 
Scholastic, and Arthur L. Guptill, 
author of numerous books on art, 
ART INSTRUCTION has stepped at 
once to the fore. Whether one is 
teacher, student or artist he cannot 
fail to profit from it, for it takes him 
right into the studios of artists who 
are really doing things... gets down 
to the business of discussing the whys 
and hows of such subjects as adver- 
tising art, package designing, pencil 
sketching, woodcut making, craft 
work, industrial design, cil paint- 
ing, etc., etc. 


Now! Group Rates! 
AS AN INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 


ART INSTRUCTION can 
now be had at special group 
rates. Ten one year subscrip- 
tions, received as a unit (from 
one individual) and accompa- 
nied by full payment, will be 
accepted for $20, postpaid in 
U. S. A., U. S. Possessions, Can- 
ada, Cuba and ‘Mexico. This is 
a saving of one-third! Five one 
year subscriptions as a unit 
(same conditions as above), 
$11.25. Offer expires Oct. 31st. 


Save! 


\ 
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ART INSTRUCTION 


Yeseeseescseuesaesan 


330 W. 42nd St., 


New York, N. Y¥. 


Please accept my order for 
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O 


ci 
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One Year Subscription (12 issues) $3.00 
Two Year Subscription (24 issues) $5.00 


Ten One Year Subscriptions. (group) $20.00 
Five One Year Subscriptions (group) $11.25 


Free Sample Copy (supply permitting) 


State 
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SPONSORED BY 


BAKER’S CHOCOLATE 
and COCOA 


2 DISTINCT GROUPS OF 
PRIZES IN A NEW DIVI- 
SION OF THE 14th ANNU- 
AL SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 








GROUP 1. Prizes of $50, $25, and $15 and 
20 prizes of $5.00 each for package designs 
of any confectionery or chocolate product. 


GROUP 22. Prizes of $50, $25, 
and $15 and 20 prizes of $5.00 
each for-package designs of any 
grocery product. 


ERE is an opportunity to test your 
H ability ... win prizes in the im- 
portant field of package design. 

Package design has become increas- 
ingly important in the last few years. 
New products are constantly being put 
on the market, old packages brought 
up-to-date—all of which offers a real 
opportunity to those talented in this 
branch of commercial art. 

Now, Genera! Foods, makers of 


WIN THESE PRIZES 
FOR PACKAGE DESIGNS | 





Baker’s Chocolate and Cocoa, cooper- 
ating with the 14th Annual Scholastic 
Awards, enables you to try your skill 
at package design. In addition to win- 
ning the cash prizes, you have also a 
chance of attaining national recognition. 


What To Do 


Visit grocery and confectionery stores. 
Study the packages of the leading 
brands, and select for redesigning 
those packages you think might be 
improved in appearance and made 
more attractive from the selling angle. 

Weare illustrating four well-known 
packages of the sponsor of the awards, 
General Foods, makers of Baker’s 





Chocolate and Cocoa. Remember, you 
do not have to confine yourself to these 
packages ofthe sponsor... your choice 
of package will have no bearing on 
your chance of winning a prize. 

All entries must be in the hands of 
the jury by the 20th of March, 1938. 
Awards will be published in the May 
7th issue of Scholastic. 

Send for our free eight-page book- 
let giving complete rules and also in- 
cluding a reprint of Longyear’s arti- 
cles on Package Design. Write to: 


GENERAL FOODS 
ART DEPT. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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